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GRID CLEANERS take out the heavy and small trash, the long 
stems, the sticks — without wasting lint; without fibre damage 
. . . because round grids are kinder to cotton than screens 
or saws. 


SUPER-JET following the famed Lummus Double Moting, 90 Saw 
Gin, takes out the final trash, but leaves in the lint for a better 
turnout of a better spinning-quality staple. 


SUPER THERMEX FEEDERS use the Lummus Engineered, gentle hot 
air washed technique for removal of fine trash, and deliver a 
better opened and cleaner cotton. 













The modern Lummus ginning system is the highly perfected 
result of Lummus engineering know-how, applied to cotton con- 
ditioning since 1869. Write for full information. 


L U M M U S COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA aitas, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 

























, New Easy-Change Flights 


y For Vacuum Cotton Feeders 


Save Time and Trouble 





sete When it’s time for a change in the flexible flight material 
<e commonly used in cotton feeders due to wear or damage, Con- 

tinental’s new Easy-Change Flights make it possible to do the 
© job in a jiffy. 





© With Continental's new type of spider or revolving wheel, 
. oe strips of flashing material can be clamped in place in a matter 
(WN) wm ARR \ of minutes. A simple adjustment of the screws on the spider 
si : blade regulates to a high degree of accuracy the contact of the 
/ | flight with the sides of the dropper. All of this is done without 
having to prepunch or change the flight materials, except to 
ee cut the strips to the proper length. 








O 
ae ag Continental's new flight material is available in cut lengths 
“ss aay or in rolls. For complete particulars, contact our nearest Sales 

Office. 








Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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First WE said it was GREAT! 









... but we want YOU to know it's GREAT / 


See the bY dan? at work: 


This revolutionary new extractor-cleaner is the see the Super Champ... near your home... operat- 
talk of the industry. You owe it to yourself to see ing under conditions similar to your own. 


Why.-: are WHF the gist are running If you request it, we’ll have a Mitchell Field Rep- 


This is your invitation to see the Super Champ at resentative call for you. We want to be sure you 
work. Just fill out the card facing this page and get to see this remarkable new machine. 
drop it in the mail. We'll make a date for you to 





NUM 
“C_ MAIL THE CARD TODAY 
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The Cotten Gis avd Oi! Mill 


PINES zsanat 


* ON OUR COVER 


The old-time farm on our cover is one of the 
quaint and picturesque views in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Seen through the early morning haze 
of mist and sun, it provides a special beauty of its 
own. This truly looks like a Rip Van Winkle 
scene; however, we couldn't help but notice that 
at least one visitor had spent a busy night there. 
We are referring, of course, to the elaborate 
weaving on the wagon wheel, done by Mr. Spider. 
This picture was made at the Elias Mabry Grist 
Mill on the Blue Ridge Parkway in Southwest 
Virginia. 





Photograph by Frank Miller 


OcT. 8, 1955 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor List 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
years of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


i eit, BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
< p.“¢ oe 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


£ 
“at 
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J ...- that’s the story of 


“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


_ GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
eee ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
oa AND DURABILITY 




















‘C. G. Trading Corporation gamams 
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districts 







Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 








Simplify 
your Lubrication 


with MULTIFAK 2 


The Texaco 
‘anle|idpem o)01g elel-{- mre] a-1-t-1— 









NOW, with Texaco Multifak 2, you need only one 
grease to handle a variety of lubrication jobs—save time, 
reduce costs. Texaco Multifak 2 provides effective lubri- 
cation for all grease-lubricated anti-friction and sleeve- 
type bearings, eccentric straps, roller chains, etc. 

Texaco Multifak 2 is a fine lithium-soap grease with 
excellent pumpability even at low temperatures. It is 
oxidation-inhibited, has high mechanical stability and 
resists water and rusting. Texaco Multifak 2 lubricates 
effectively over a wide temperature range—up to 250° F. 
or more on the high side. 














For your diesel engines: Use one of the famous Texaco 
Ursa Oils—the lubricating oils especially refined and 
processed to make engines deliver more power with less 
fuel over longer periods between overhauls. 


A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly give you 
full information. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 












TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OJIL MILLS 





TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE on television . . . Saturday nights, NBC 
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TWO of the buildings at the new Southeastern Cotton Ginning Research 





Laboratory at Clemson, S.C., are shown here. 
On the left is the office and fiber clinic, while the gin building is on the right. 


Current Cotton Ginning 
Research Plans 


What research workers of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have scheduled in their 
efforts to improve the efficiency and econ- 
omy of ginning is outlined in this article. 


ORK PLANNING conferences on 

cotton ginning investigations are 
held each year at one of the USDA Cot- 
ton Ginning Research Laboratories— 
Stoneville, Miss., Mesilla Park, N.M., or 
Clemson, S.C., for establishing the 
framework within which it is hoped that 
research accomplishments will emerge. 
The work includes ginning and associat- 
ed operations at these locations and at 
the State-Federal Ginning Research Lab- 
oratory at Chickasha, Okla., together 
with fiber quality determinations essen- 
tial to the evaluations of the ginning 
results. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, re- 
search accomplishments stem from alert 
inquisitive minds, plus hard work, and 
not from written outlines and prepon- 
dered plans. Results of research work 
on cotton ginning have many ramifica- 
tions; hence, cooperation and assistance 
from all segments of the cotton indus- 
try, state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and other agencies in the Depart- 
ment are most important. The close 
proximity of the cotton ginning research 
laboratories to state agricultural exper- 
iment stations is a valuable asset. Also, 
the laboratories house workers in De- 
partment agencies engaged in cotton 
regulatory and marketing research work 
which makes for further effectiveness. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult cur- 
rent research problems in ginning, though 
by no means a new one, is develop- 
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ing controls and related equipment by 
means of which the services of ginning 
may eliminate or minimize the entering 
into trade channels of degraded fiber. 
There is, however, some evidence that 
new high speed machinery and improved 
techniques in spinning, as well as in 
ginning, are responsible for revealing 
heretofore unknown fiber quality ele- 
ments for which no measures have been 
established. In addition, ginners are some- 
times unjustly blamed for fiber dam- 
age which occurs in the field prior to or 
during harvest. 


e Work on Controls—Current research 
work at USDA Cotton Ginning Research 
Laboratories dealing with ginning con- 
trols and related equipment includes: 
(1) bulk seed cotton feed controls to the 
ginning system; (2) drying and condi- 
tioning cottonseed concurrently with 
ginning; (3) restoration of moisture to 
seed cotton to an optimum level follow- 
ing cleaning but ahead of the gin stand; 
(4) adapting or developing instruments 
for quickly indicating the moisture con- 
tent of seed cotton and ginned lint at the 


By W. M. HURST 


Agricultural Engineering Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA 


* October 8, 1955 


gin; (5) conditioning seed cotton in 
trailers at the gin; (6) determining 
what machine or operation in ginning 
produces neps and to what extent, (7) 
develop techniques for counting neps in 
ginned lint; (8) adapting or developing 
instruments for indicating the body heat 
of cotton during ginning at desired points 
in the system; (9) surfactants (surfi- 
cants) and lamps of different wave 
lengths for quickly revealing some fiber 
quality elements not readily discernable 
with existing instruments and _tech- 
niques; (10) critical studies of gin stand 
directed towards improving preparation, 
prevention of nep formation, minimizing 
reduction in staple length, discovering 
means for saw ginning extra-long staple 
cottons; (11) removal of grass in seed 
cotton during ginning, 

The idea of bulk seed cotton feed con- 
trols has been accepted by the ginning 
industry, and feed control devices which 
operate in a similar fashion to that de- 
veloped at the Stoneville Cotton Ginning 
Research Laboratory are available from 
manufacturers. Controlled rate of feed 
to overhead drying and cleaning equip- 
ment is beneficial in several respects, in- 
cluding (1) preventing chokes and ex- 
pensive downtime due to chokes, (2) 
providing more uniform drying and 
cleaning with ensuing ginning quality 
benefits, and (3) reducing overflow, 
thereby minimizing the damage which 
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may occur from over-machining the ov- 
erflow. 


e Drying and Conditioning—The work 
done on drying and conditioning cotton- 
seed concurrently with ginning, even 
though incomplete, has been of special 
interest to planting seed producers-gin- 
ners and one commercial! installation has 
been made, patterned after research de- 
velopment. Cottonseed cleaning, and dry- 
ing when necessary, followed by cooling 
should also enhance the value of the 
seed for oil milling purposes. 

The increase in trash content of seed 
cotton brought to gins resulting from 
rough hand and machine harvesting 
practices has necessitated widespread 
and extensive artificial drying for ef- 
fective cleaning. Since the optimum 
moisture content of cotton for cleaning 
is below that for ginning, restoration of 
moisture following cleaning is needed to 
minimize possible fiber degradation. Al- 
so, under some conditions in arid regions 
moisture addition is essential for im- 
proved ginning and pressing, and for 
controlling static electricity. 

Progress has been made in developing 
equipment and methods for adding mois- 
ture to seed cotton ahead of the gin 
stand with spray nozzles or with high 
temperature, high humidity air. Harm- 
ful effects of ginning extremely dry cot- 
ton should be prevented with these meth- 
ods but the equipment has not been de- 
veloped beyond the experimental stage. 

Work has been under way several 
years in cooperation with an instrument 
manufacturer in developing a device for 
quickly determining the moisture con- 
tent of both seed cotton and lint. This 
method is much faster and perhaps less 
expensive for laboratory use than the 





A FAMILIAR sight to thousands of ginners is the USDA Cotton Ginning Re- 
search Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., shown in this picture. 


oven. However, additional work is need- 
ed in calibrating the instrument for 
laboratory use and for indicating con- 
tinuously to the ginner the moisture 
content of lint as cotton is ginned. Sim- 
ilar equipment is being used experiment- 
ally in testing for moisture content of 
seed cotton when delivered at the gin. 

e Storage at Gins— Rapid harvesting 
methods have decreased the length of the 
harvesting season and thereby caused 
congestion at gins, Cotton houses for 


farm or gin use are expensive to build, 
maintain and insure against fires. Port- 
able storage facilities in the form of 
large cotton boxes designed for hand- 
ling on carriers and conditioning of the 
cotton by forced ventilation with ambi- 
ent air appear promising for gin yard 
storage. Portable storage also should fa- 
cilitate grouping loads of cotton of sim- 
ilar moisture and trash content for best 
results in ginning. Work is in progress in 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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fore this season begins. 





COLUMBUS, GA. 


EVERY GIN SHOULD HAVE A 
DEPENDABLE press 


Avoid costly breakdowns at the press—install a heavy 
duty all steel Cen-Tennial Special Press and Tramper be- 


The Cen-Tennial Press has these important features: 
WELDED STEEL AUTOMATIC DOGS 
SAFETY TRAMPER LOCKING DEVICE 
WHEEL TYPE DOOR LOCKS 
SIDE HINGED DOORS 


Write for Bulletin 49-P 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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‘For longer idler life... here's 3-WAY protection 
in ONE simple, compact cartridge seal 
















1. Labyrinth seal 





2. Contact seal 










3. Clearances 
Grease Filled 










HE effectiveness of Link-Belt cartridge 
opin seals in protecting belt conveyor 
idler bearings is matched by no other in indus- 
try. Besides the normal high efficiency of 
Link-Belt’s labyrinth and contact seals... 
grease within the labyrinth further prevents 
entry of dirt or other particles. This cartridge 
(see above cutaway ) is one integral unit—no 
springs, no loose washers . .. no possibility of 
metal-to-metal contact. From shaft to shell— 















i 
bearings, fittings, rolls, frames, even hex nuts 
are designed for long, trouble-free life. 
Also important, you can always find the 
: right idler in industry's most comprehensive 






line—over 500 idlers in 34 types, built in a 
broad range of roll diameters and belt widths 
with matching return 
idlers. Ask your Link- 
Belt sales representa- 
tive or authorized 
stock-carrying distrib- 
utor for 48-page Book 


2416, which covers this 
broad line thoroughly. 


































Series 200 Idlers Series 400 Idlers Series 500 Idlers Series 600 Idlers 








Series 100 Idlers 
Continuous service for all Continuous service for Continuous service for For greater volume than For grain and _ similar 
uP but heaviest and coarsest heaviest and coarsest maximum volume per series 100 at maximum materials requiring only 
materials. materials. lineal foot of belt. economy. light belts. 












LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., ee 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying 
ce, 


Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; 


South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 13,806 





i 
i 
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Editorial 


Fire Prevention Is 
Your Business 


PECIAL WEEKS have become so common that many of us may be inclined 

to overlook the ones that really are important. Some of these observances 
are mere publicity stunts—of little or no value. But this shouldn’t cause any- 
one to ignore the weeks that are important because they call attention to 
something that concerns—or should concern—everyone. 

Oct. 9-15 is a special week. It is a week that is important to everyone, and 
especially important to those who are engaged in the cotton business or oil- 
seed processing. Oct. 9-15 is Fire Prevention Week. A proclamation issued by 
the President before his illness called upon “all citizens of all communities in 
the land to organize effective programs for reducing the needless waste 
caused by preventable fires.” 


e You Are Hurt—“Every fire hurts you,” says one of the posters issued for 
Fire Prevention Week. 

You—if you are a ginner—are hurt when you pay high rates for insurance— 
rates high because of the high fire loss record of the ginning industry. Gin- 
ners, the best available records indicate, lose around $23 million yearly—an 
average of more than $3,000 per gin—from fires. 

Fires in warehouses, compresses, box cars and at mills add millions to this 
annual toll. 

More than the mere preventing of fires is involved in fire protection in the 
cotton industry. Today, the problem of curtailing costs of production and 
processing is a paramount matter in the fight to keep cotton ahead of its 
competition. This means that every possible saving must be made all along 
the line—on the farm, at the gin, at the warehouse, oil mill and spinning mill. 
Fires are a cost that can be reduced, along with costs of fire insurance and 
protection, by greater efforts on the part of the cotton industry. 


e Help Is Available—It has been encouraging to note recently the greater 
emphasis that is being placed on fire prevention by many cotton industry 
groups and allied organizations. Their work deserves the full support of 
everyone in the industry. It has made available valuable assistance for cot- 
ton firms. For example, many ways to prevent fires are outlined in a publi- 
cation issued this year and placed in the hands of practically every gin op- 
erator in the Cotton Belt. This is the booklet, “Fire Prevention and Protection 
As Applied to Cotton Gins.” It contains the recommendations of insurance 
inspection bureaus of the cotton growing states, and was published and paid 
for by these agencies. It represents a real service to the cotton industry and 
is a help in fire prevention that should be in use at every gin. 

One way to reduce gin fires—a practice which is being urged upon ginners 
by state and national ginners’ associations and the National Cotton Council— 
is to work actively to keep strike-anywhere matches out of gins. (Anyone who 
doubts the effectiveness of this method should read the article about the ex- 
perience of a New Mexico gin which appeared in our columns on May 7, 1955.) 

Despite all of the work that is being done, too often we read such items as 
this, which appeared last month: “Farmers Gin Co. burned Saturday . . . prop- 
erty destroyed was valued at over $100,000 . . . the owner said he believed a 
match in a cotton bale started the fire.” 

The use of red tags is another thing that has been widely advocated as a 
means of identifying bales of cotton that may contain fire smoldering within 
them. But how often do we read, still, of fires caused by fire-packed bales? 

The use of magnets at gins—the storage of freshly baled cotton at least 50 
feet from the gin building if kept on the premises overnight—good housekeep- 
ing at gins—the training of all employees for fire emergencies—the mainte- 
nance of adequate fire control equipment at all times—all of these are among 
the practices that should be in use at gins throughout the Cotton Belt. 


All of these are things that every gin employee should have in mind during 
Fire Preventicn Week, and during every week of the season. 


e Important to Everyone—No one is picking on ginners as the only ones 
bothered by fires. Fire prevention at oil mills is highly important, also. This 
industry has available valuable information on fire prevention, much of which 
has been published during the past year in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
No oilseed processor can afford to overlook anything that might reduce the 
risk of fire. 

Farmers certainly can’t afford the $157 million that fires cost American 
agriculture last year, to say nothing of the lives that were lost. Special em- 
phasis on farm fire prevention seems to be needed, in view of the fact that 
farm fires last year increased 13 percent. 

None of us can afford the shocking loss of 11,000 lives, at least 2,000 of 
them children under five years of age, each year from fires in this country. 

“Every fire hurts you,” and the least that you and I can do is to give extra 
thought to how we can help to prevent fires, not only during Fire Prevention 
Week, but throughout the year. 
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e Texas Ginners Plan 


Important Meeting 


THE NUECES HOTEL has been se- 
lecced as the site for the Jan. 19-21 
meeting in Corpus Christi of directors 
of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
and allied industry representatives, Je- 





JEROME JALUFKA 


rome Jalufka, Robstown, president of 
the Association, has announced. 

Association officials point out that this 
meeting of the directors is a most im- 
portant one, in that policies are discussed 
and decided there, and they urge full 
attendance from directors and the mem- 
bers of allied industries who work close- 
ly with the ginners on their programs. 

Many special entertainment features 
have been planned by President Jalufka 
and others and they have issued a spe- 
cial invitation to the directors and al- 
lied industry representatives to bring 
their wives to Corpus Christi. 

Details of the business program and 
entertainment will be announced later, 
but will include a tour of the Naval Air 
Station, a boat ride, trip to Padre Is- 
land and dinner dance. 


NCPA Committee Will 
Meet in Washington 


Members of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association’s committee on un- 
iform feed laws are scheduled to meet 
in Washington Oct. 11-13 during the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. 

T. C. Law, Atlanta, is chairman of 
the committee; and members are W. H. 
Knapp, Cincinnati, H. B. McCoy and 
J. R. Mays, Jr., both of Memphis. 


Guar Meal Good Binder 


Guar bean meal has proved valuable 
as a binder and nutrient in pelleting 
livestock feeds, General Mills, Minneap- 
olis, reports. The meal contained about 
45 percent protein, and developed bind- 
ing action when used as about two to 
three percent of the content of the pel- 
lets. 
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CLIMA 


IN THE VALLEY 


In the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the ae 
Valley Growers Gin & Supply Company re- 
duced power costs more than two thirds 
with a Climax Blue Streak V-125. al 


IN CENTRAL TEXAS - 


The Grandview Cooperative Association in 
Grandview, Texas, built a new, modern gin 
incorporating all the latest safety equipment 
and remote controls— powered by the most 
reliable plant they could find —a Climax Blue 
Streak V-125. Operating 24 hours a day 
throughout the ginning season, the engines 
have required a minimum of maintenance. 
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These are but two of many ginners who depend upon Climax 
Blue Streak Engines for power. There is a Climax engine specifi- 
cally designed to fill every power need in the cotton industry 
and there is a Climax distributor within a few hours of you 
anywhere in the cotton country. Call your nearby Climax —— 
<= tributor and let him solve your power problem. Naas 


<= WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM—CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER _ 
ed 
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CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DISTRICT OFFICE 
FACTORY * 155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Wilson's Engine & Equipment Co. 
Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas Branches 





















Sweeney Brothers 
Williston and Fargo, North Dakota 


Drillers Machine Shop 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


United Tool Co. 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 


Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. 


Landes, Zachary and Peterson 

Denver, Colo. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Billings, Mont. Casper, Wyo. 
El Paso, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cullander Machinery Co. 
Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. 






Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 
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THE CONTRAST between drouthy cotton, on the left, and cotton that had supplemental irrigation is striking. 


Irrigation and Quality of Cotton 
In the Mississippi Delta 


Will the expansion of supplemental irrigation lower the quality of 
fiber in such areas as the Mississippi Delta? Perrin Grissom, Agron- 
omist at the Delta Branch of Mississippi Experiment Station, and 
Robert A. Montgomery, Agricultural Economist at the AERB-USDA 
Ginning Research Laboratory, Stoneville, provide in the following 
report answers to questions that have bothered mills. 


OTTON GROWN in the Mississippi 

Delta area has long been recognized 
for the superior quality of its fiber. 
Much of this superiority has been at- 
tributed to growth under natural rain- 
fall and to varieties bred for these con- 
ditions, The introduction and rapid ex- 
pansion of irrigation to supplement rain- 
fall in recent years has caused some 
concern, particularly among mills, about 
the possible harmful effects on fiber 
properties and spinning qualities. 

Within the limits of varietal charac- 
teristics, environment influences all of 
the commonly measured fiber properties 
which are known to affect the spinning 
value of cotton. Yarn strength is pri- 
marily dependent upon fiber length, fi- 
ber strength, and fiber finess, and to a 
lesser extent, length uniformity and ma- 
turity. Frequently, however, changes in 
either length or strength associated with 
soil moisture during fiber development 
will be compensated for by a change in 
the other. Thus the net effect on yarn 
strength arising from moisture varia- 
tion will likely be small. Fine fibered 
cotton as a variety characteristic is de- 
sirable for special purposes in that it 
produces a strong yarn. On the other 
hand, a fine fiber resulting from growth 
conditions is a good indication of imma- 
turity and consequently inferior spin- 
ning quality. 

Fiber immaturity, with resulting fiber 
fineness within a variety, is closely re- 
lated to neppiness, which reduces yarn 
quality and results in low mill perform- 
ance. Yarn appearance as well as 


strength is adversely affected by the in- 
cidence of neps. 

The purpose of irrigation is to main- 
tain sufficient moisture in the soil for 
plant growth and development. In con- 
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sidering the relation of irrigation to cot- 
ton quality, it seems appropriate that 
the influence of drouth or lack of water 
for optimum plant development receive 
first consideration. 


e Fiber Evaluation — In 1954 an evalu- 
ation of drouth effect on fiber proper- 
ties was made by measuring samples 
taken from (1) areas where the drouth 
damage was severe, (2) areas where 


Table No. 1. 


Fiber properties and spinning test results of early and 


moisture was sufficient for normal 
growth without irrigation, (3) areas 
where natural soil moisture was inade- 
quate but was supplemented by irriga- 
tion. The fiber measurements are re- 
ported in Table 1. 

These data indicate no difference be- 
tween cotton grown with irrigation and 
cotton produced without irrigation where 
the soil moisture was adequate. Fiber 
samples from areas subjected to severe 


late set bolls from cotton 


grown under three soil moisture conditions, Stoneville, Miss., season 1954 1. 





Fiber Properties 


Yarn Strength 























Upper 
Soil Moisture and Boll Half Uni- Causticaire 22’s 50’s Neps 
Growth Condition Set Mean form Strength Matur- Fine- on 
Length ity Pressley ity ness Card 
Web 
1000 Micro- No. per 
lbs. per grams 100 
Inches’ Index _ sq. in. Index per in. pounds pounds sq. in. 
[rrigated—Normal Early 1.06 75 81 75.6 4.4 106.5 37.2 8 
plant growth Late 1.06 74 78 72.4 4.1 102.3 35.2 8 
No irrigation Early 1.07 76 81 77.4 4.4 111.4 38.5 6 
with normal 
plant growth Late 1.05 75 80 73.0 4.0 110.3 37.4 14 
No irrigation— Early -99 73 86 67.4 3.3 113.5 39.0 11 
Restricted 
plant growth Late 92 74 86 59.4 2.8 108.9 37.1 10 
! Data represents average of 5 replications. 
2? Descriptive designations for nep counts as follows: 15 and below—low; 16 to 30—average; 31 to 


45—high ; 46 and above—very high. 











Table 2. The influence of different moisture levels on the fiber properties of cotton grown on 

a Dubbs fine sandy loam soil, average 1952 & 1954. 
Total Fiber Strength Fineness Uniformity 
No. times water length Pressley Micrograms ratio- Maturity 
irrigated applied (UHM- 1000 Ib. per inch index index 
inches) sq. in. 

0 0 1.06 86.0 3.75 75.5 76.5 

2 5 1.08 85.0 3.75 77.5 77.0 

5 12 1.09 83.5 3.80 75.5 76.5 

7 14 1.12 82.5 3.55 75.5 75.0 
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Interest in molasses is at an all-time peak. Always high in nutri- 
tional value ed palatability, it's now low in price compared to 
corn... and is being used liberally in all the latest supplement 
formulas. 

What does all of this mean? Simply that there's 
big volume and big profits ahead for you in both 
private brand and custom mixed sweet feeds — 
especially when you use the Kelly Duplex ‘‘Twin’’ 
Molasses Mixer. With its twin paddle rotor, this 
machine adds molasses in just the right proportion 
—assures fast, thorough, even mixing without ball- 
ing or lumping — and practically eliminates all 
cleaning. Carefully designed and sturdily con- aN 
structed for unsurpassed operating efficiency, = 
economy and life, the ‘‘Twin’’ requires only a mini- 
mum amount of space — and can be adapted to 
any plant setup. Investigate its profit-making pos- 
sibilities now! 


Check and mail card today for full information on this profit-making combination! 
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Table 3. The influence of different moisture levels on the spinning qualities of cotton grown on Dubbs fine sandy loam soil, 1952 and 1954. 








Times Neps in Yarn 
irri- card web strength 
gated No. per (Ibs. ) 
1000 sq. in. carded 22’s 
1952 1954 1952 





ww 


Table 4. The influence of irrigation and rates of nitrogen on the fiber properties of cotton grown 





Fineness Uni- 





Pounds Fiber Strength 
Year of N Irrigation length Pressley micrograms formity Maturity 
per treatment UHM (in.) 1000 Ibs. per inch ratio index 
acre per sq. inch 
1952 
60 No irrigation 1.07 84 4.0 76 78 
90 No irrigation 1.06 85 4.0 77 78 
120 No irrigation 1.08 85 4.0 75 77 
60 Irrigated 1.10 80 3.8 73 75 
90 Irrigated 1.13 83 3.7 74 75 
120 Irrigated 1.11 82 3.8 73 76 
1954 
90 No irrigation 1.07 87 3.8 74 75 
120 No irrigation 1.08 86 3.9 74 75 
150 No irrigation 1.07 86 3.6 74 74 
90 Irrigated 1.11 84 4.0 72 75 
120 Irrigated 1.09 84 4.1 75 77 
1.12 83 4.1 74 77 


150 Irrigated 





drouth stress were shorter, stronger, and 
finer than cotton grown in the presence 
of adequate moisture, whether supplied 
by irrigation or naturally. The finer fi- 
bers are associated with immaturity and 
show a high nep potential. 

During the 1952-54 period, irrigation 
studies with cotton were conducted at 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station at 
Stoneville designed to determine the de- 
gree of response, when to irrigate, the 
influence of irrigation, fertilizer prac- 
tices, the influence of soil type on the 
response to irrigation, and the effect of 
deep tillage on irrigation needs. From 
those tests samples were collected for de- 
termining the effect of irrigation on the 
quality of cotton. The Delfos 7343 va- 
riety was used in all tests. In most of 
the tests the water was applied by the 
furrow method, using gated pipe. The 
average increase in yield that resulted 
from irrigation during the three-year 
period was approximately 750 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. 

In an experiment where the influence 
of different moisture levels on cotton 
was studied, samples were taken in 1952 
and 1954 for measurement of fiber and 
spinning properties. Table 2 shows the 
influence of different moisture levels on 
fiber properties. Table 3 shows the re- 
sults of spinning tests made on samples 
from the same experiment. 

The data in Table 2 show that the fi- 
ber from the dry plots was shorter and 
stronger than the fiber from irrigated 
plots. As the moisture was increased, 
the length of fiber increased and the 
strength decreased. These differences 
were not reflected in the spinning tests 
reported in Table 3. Failure to obtain 
spinning differences may be due to the 
offsetting effect of shorter staple and 
stronger fiber, or to the influence of 
other fiber properties not included in the 
analysis. 


e Nitrogen Studies — An adequate 
moisture supply should enable the cot- 
ton plant to utilize more nitrogen. Un- 
der most farm conditions an increase in 
the rate of nitrogen will likely accom- 
pany the use of irrigation. In an effort 
to determine whether the combination 
of high rates of nitrogen and irriga- 
tion affected fiber properties, samples 
were drawn from plots treated with 
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varying nitrogen rates, with and with- 
out irrigation. The results of the fiber 
analysis are shown in Table 4. 

Rates of nitrogen had no significant 
effect on the fiber characteristics, nor 
was any interaction between irrigation 
and nitrogen level evident. Irrigation ef- 
fected an increase in fiber length and a 
slight decrease in fiber strength. Spin- 
ning tests were also made on samples 
from this experiment, and the results 
indicated no differences. 

From the standpoint of ginning, the 
coarser, more mature fibers which re- 
ceived adequate moisture should be less 
susceptible to damage in the cleaning, 
drying, and ginning operations than im- 
mature, fine fibers developed under 
drouth stress. Fiber length, which is 
slightly longer for irrigated lots, should 





Yarn Average yarn 
strength appearance 
(Ibs.) Yarn appearance index 
carded 50’s carded 22’s carded 50's 

1954 1952 1954 1952 1954 1952 1954 1952 1954 
123.7 41.2 12.6 B C+ C+ Cc 105 95 
& 42.9 B B C+ C+ 105 110 
43.2 B B C+ B 105 110 

43.7 B C+ Cc C+ 100 100 









not appreciably affect cleaning effi- 
ciency. The incidence of neppiness re- 
sulting from the ginning process was 
_ for mature fibers from irrigated 
ots. 

An evaluation of all of the fiber and 
spinning data accumulated by the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station and the 
U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory leads 
to the conclusion that drouth resulted 
in shorter, stronger, and more imma- 
ture fibers. Irrigation corrected these 
abnormalities but apparently had no 
other effect on fiber properties, The 
difference between irrigated and non- 
irrigated cotton was no greater than 
might be expected when cotton grown in 
years of adequate rainfall is contrasted 
with cotton grown in dry years. 


Chemical Specialty Group 


Publishes Proceedings 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers’ 
Association now has available the pro- 
ceedings of the forty-first mid-year 
meeting, held last May in Chicago. In- 
cluded is information about the Asso- 
ciation’s soap-detergents-sanitary chem- 
icals, aerosol, automotive, insecticide, 
disinfectant and sanitizers, and waxes 
and floor finishes divisions. 

The proceedings may be bought for 
$7.50 in the U.S. ($8 foreign) from 
H. W. Hamilton, Association secretary, 
7 East Forty-First Street, New York 
17. 





Answers From Experts on Irrigation 


DOES SUPPLEMENTAL irrigation really pay off? Olin Mathieson got the answer 
directly from the experts at a national sales meeting of its irrigation representa- 
tives at Little Rock, held Sept. 13-16. Three farmers who have used irrigation suc- 
cessfully reported their results. Don Bezy of Sullivan, Ind., told the meeting he made 
130 bushels of corn per acre on a test plot in 1954. Riley Allen of Blackshear, Ga., 
reported 3100 pounds of tobacco per acre versus the state average of 1200 pounds. 
J. W. Pruett of Inverness, Miss., had yields ranging above four bales of cotton per 
acre. Left to right are Dr. G. G. Williams, manager of irrigation research for 
Olin Mathieson; Thomas W. Crockett, director of the irrigation department, and 


Bezy, Allen and Pruett. 
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e P. & G. Wins Four 


Safety Awards 


PROCTER & GAMBLE completed a 
grand slam on Sept. 25 in world safety 
records in all of its manufacturing op- 
erations with the announcement that the 
Memphis cellulose pulp mill of its sub- 
sidiary, The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
has set a new safety record in the pulp 
industry. 

The slam was completed because in 
the other three fields in which P&G has 
manufacturing operations—soaps and 
related products, fats and oils, and 
shell-loading (explosives)—the company 
already holds the world records for em- 
ployee safety on the job. The pulp mill’s 
653 employees have worked since Au- 
gust, 1953, without having a single ac- 
cident serious enough to cause loss of 





time from work. The mill had exceeded 
the previous record of 2,612,656 accident- 
free hours worked, going past a million 
safe man-hours four times in the last 
eight years. 

P&G Executive Vice-President Walter 
L. Lingle, Jr., attributed P&G’s success 
as a four-industry safety winner to the 
fact that safety is a basic company poli- 
cy. 

P&G Safety Director J. R. Bollman 
pointed out that the safety records of 
P&G and its subsidiary companies are 
considerably ahead of the national av- 
erage in their fields. In 1954 the fre- 
quency of lost-time accidents in P&G’s 
soap plants, Bollman said, was less than 
one-half the average for that industry, 
the frequency in oil mills about one- 
eighth the industry average, accidents 
in the shell-loading plant about one- 
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fifteenth the industry average, and ac- 
cidents in the pulp operations about 
one-eleventh the industry average. 

According to Bollman, P&G and its 
subsidiaries have no “safety devices” in 
the usual sense. Rather, its machines 
and processess are designed originally 
with safety in mind. Blueprints and de- 
signs for new equipment are subject to 
safety department approval, and safety 
engineers also make a comprehensive, 
pre-run survey of the finished produc- 
tion line. 

Carefully indoctrinated when they are 
employed and contstantly updated on 
safe practices by safety engineers and 
supervisory and employee safety com- 
mittees, employees take a keen interest 
in inter-plant and intra-plant competi- 
tions for safety awards, Bollman says, 
and have now crowned their efforts with 
the world’s records in each of P&G’s 
industrial fields. 


Campaign Credited With 
Beef Consumption Rise 


The “eat-more-beef” campaign carried 
on by the Texas Beef Council has re- 
sulted in the upswing of beef sales in 
that state, according to Leo Welder, 
president of the Council. 

Welder’s announcement was made to 
the executive committee of the Council, 
holding its first anniversary meeting in 
Midland to review the year’s results. The 
program was launched in September, 
1954. The committee voted to continue 
the campaign. 

This year’s campaign will stress the 
following points: 

Use of the lesser-known, lower-priced 
cuts of beef coming principally from the 
forequarter of the animal. 

Emphasis will be placed on the merits 
of pre-cut and frozen beef. Recipe 
and nutritional information will be 
beamed at Texas housewives via press, 
television, radio, etc, 

Beef week in Texas, the organiza- 
tion’s first special event, will be repeated 
this year Oct. 30-Nov. 5. 

A recipe contest for home economics 
will also be repeated. 

Roy Parks, president of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion had this to say: 

“Every commodity producer must to- 
day be concerned with the ultimate 
marketing and consumption of his prod- 
uct or he will lose out in the competi- 
tion for consumer preference. Beef pro- 
motion, not price supports, is the answer 
to the cattleman’s problems.” 


Itinerary Announced For 


1956 Maid of Cotton 


The 1956 Maid of Cotton tour will in- 
clude more than 30 cities in the U.S. 
and Canada, the National Cotton Council 
has announced. 

Some of the cities included will be: 
New York; Miami; Atlanta; Birming- 
ham; Jackson, Miss.; New Orleans; 
Houston; Dallas; San Antonio; El Paso; 
Phoenix; Los Angeles; San Diego; Van- 
couver, B.C.; Seattle; Denver; Des 
Moines; St. Louis; Boston; Philadelphia; 
Washington; Cleveland; Charlotte; 
Memphis; Detroit; Toronto, Ontario, and 
Montreal, Quebec. A number of cities in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California 
will be visited by the Maid. 

Plans for a European tour will be an- 
nounced later, the Council said. 


























































Attention Slurry Owners... 






You, too, can now use 
liquid PANOGEN 


iT COSTS NO MORE! 












Yes, liquid PANOGEN is now available in a form you can 
use in your present slurry seed treater, and it costs no more 
than other disinfectants. 











There’s no unpleasant mercury dust... no hard-to-clean- 
out sediment. 






Truly, liquid PANOGEN “takes the worry out of slurry.” 





Especially developed for the slurry owner, PANOGEN 
mixes readily with water. Because it forms a stable solution, 
it will not settle out. This means no more cleaning out of 
the slurry tank, buckets, etc. There’s far less work when you 
treat seed with PANOGEN liquid. 










But aside from making seed treatment easier and more 
pleasant, liquid PANOGEN enables you to offer your cus- 
tomers the most modern, most effective seed treatment 
obtainable. 

















if PANOGEN treatment won’t come off. There’s no unpleas- 
ant dust when planting. PANOGEN contains cyano (methyl- 
mercuri) guanidine, a most effective mercury compound for 
controlling many seed and soil borne diseases of cotton, 






wheat, oats, barley, and sorghum. 
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In fact, PANOGEN is the only liquid seed disinfectant that 
has been widely recommended by agricultural colleges from 
coast to coast. 








Liquid PANOGEN offers another important advantage to 





the slurry owner... it contains a dye which tints each seed 
pink (like this page). This is added especially for your 
protection to help you be sure that every seed is protected. 








For more information on liquid PANOGEN or the name of 
your nearest PANOGEN Distributor, write William L. War- 
ren, Southern Sales Supervisor, Panogen, Inc., Box 1014, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 









LIQUID SEED DISINFECTANT 
A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC.... RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 












© Bloat Controlled 


BLOAT, long a problem for livestock 
producers, can be controlled, scientists 
now say. Working independently, Dr. 
Robert E. Hungate, Washington State 
College, and Dr, Alan T. Johns at Pal- 
merton North, New Zealand, found that 
foam fermentation in the rumen caused 
bloat. They found that small doses of a 
tasteless and harmless industrial chem- 


ical, methyl] silicone, given to cattle just 
before they were turned out to pasture, 
prevented bloating. 

Scientist still don’t know what causes 
the foam that brings on the bloat and 
they can’t explain why some animals 
bloat while others on the same feed do 
not. 

Both Doctor Hungate and Doctor 
Johns are continuing their experiments, 
and since the key riddle has been solved, 
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they have little doubt further research 
will answer these and other questions. 


© Better Ginning 


HOW RESEARCH is helping ginners to 
do a better job is outlined in an article 
in the September issue of “Agricultural 
Research,” published by USDA. The ar- 
ticle discusses briefly developments in 
ginning that are familiar to members 
of the cotton industry, but are less well 
known to outsiders. 


© Antibiotics Meeting 


GLOBAL DEVELOPMENTS in the use 
of antibiotics in agriculture are the sub- 
ject for the first International Confer- 
ence on the Use of Antibiotics in Agri- 
culture. To be held Oct. 19-21 in USDA’s 
Jefferson Memorial Auditorium, the con- 
ference is sponsored by a number of 
— organizations and chemical 
irms. 


© Potatoes and Protein 


PROSPECTS for the use of many tons 
of cull and surplus potatoes for live- 
stock feeding this season have brought 
a reminder from feeding authorities 
that spuds are extremely low in protein. 
They should be adequately supplemented 
with cottonseed meal, soybean meal or 
other protein concentrates, says Paul 
Pattengale, Colorado Extension specialist. 
Potatoes also should be introduced grad- 
ually into the ration, and replace only 
part of the grain or hay, because of their 
— moisture content and laxative ef- 
ect. 


© FFA Cotton Growers 


GEORGIA FUTURE FARMERS again 
are competing for a trip to their na- 
tional convention in Kansas City this 
month, as guests of Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. Crushers sponsor 
a one-acre cotton contest and in 1954 
a total of 2,036 Georgia Future Farmers 
grew 6,118 acres of cotton and averaged 
354 pounds of lint per acre. 


© Modern Gin for Aden 


ADEN, the British protectorate near the 
entrance to the Red Sea, opened its first 
modern gin this summer. The gin is ex- 
pected to handle 11,000 of the 18,000 
bales produced yearly in Aden. 


© Hens Made To Molt 


HENS just don’t have any privacy 
these days. Poultry raisers keep them 
caged up their whole lives, and now scien- 
tists are making them molt when they 
(not the hens) want them to do it, Wis- 
consin Poultry Specialist Jack Adams 
found that injecting hormones into hens 
forced them to molt and stop laying in 
the spring, when egg prices were low. 
He reported that the birds quit molting, 
started laying and were in good condi- 
tion four weeks later. 


© Polar Deep Freeze 


A DEEP FREEZE for surplus prod- 
ucts in polar regions is advocated by 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. The ex- 
plorer, who is preparing another Ant- 
arctic expedition, recommends that sur- 
plus foods be shipped to polar areas and 
kept there until needed in lean years. 
He points out that meats and other 
foods will keep indefinitely at tempera- 
tures that prevail in the Arctic and 
Antarctic. 
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How Graysport Co-op Gin 
CUT FUEL 


S. L. CLark, manager of Graysport Co-op Gin, Grays- 
port, Miss., reports a 50% saving in fuel since replacing 
gasoline power with a CAT* D337 Diesel Engine. The 
D337 drives a 4/80 Murray gin with a capacity of 5 bales 
per hour—and averages 3500 bales a season. 

The D337 powers the entire plant, including two 
35” drier fans. Both the drier and the diesel burn low- 
cost fuel oil from the same tank. Like ‘all Cat Diesels, 
the D337 can deliver full and steady power on money- 
saving fuels such as No. 2 furnace oil. 

When you install Caterpillar power—whether it re- 
places electricity, steam, gasoline, butane, or a diesel of 
another make—you’ll cut your costs in many ways besides 
fuel. Caterpillar Diesels need little attention, run with 
minimum maintenance, and deliver all the power you 
pay for, without “demand” or “minimum” charges. 


Ask any Caterpillar owner about long work life. In 
the dust and lint of a cotton gin, large-capacity oil and 
air filters protect a Cat Diesel’s built-in precision. And 


COST 507% 


such features as special aluminum-alloy bearings and 


“Hi-Electro” hardened cylinder liners and crankshaft 
journals can add thousands of productive hours before 
overhaul. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer can save you money, too. 
He'll help you select the right engine for your needs, up 
to 450 continuous HP. His installation know-how will 
help your Cat Diesel operate at peak efficiency. And his 
fast service, factory-trained mechanics, and ample stock 
of genuine Caterpillar parts will keep you ginning with 


minimum down time. Pay him a visit soon. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —(R 











e Equipment Institute 


Chooses Officers 


FRANK H. HAMLIN, president and 
general manager, Papec Machine Co., 
Shortsville, N.Y., was elected president 
of the Farm Equipment Institute for the 
ensuing year at the closing session of 
the recent annual convention at New 
Orleans. 

H. H. Bloom, president, Massey-Har- 
ris-Ferguson, Inc., Racine, Wis., was 
named chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Four members were named to the 
FEI executive committee for three-year 
terms. They were P. V. Moulder, execu- 
tive vice-president International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago; E. R. Klassy, pres- 
ident, James Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.; G. E. Spain, vice-pres- 


ident, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; and I. A. Duffy, vice-president and 
general manager, tractor and imple- 
ment division, Ford Motor Co., Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

C. L. Oheim, vice-president, Deere & 
Company, Moline, Ill., and J. H. Thom- 
sen, vice-president, Dempster Mill Man- 
ufacturing Co., Beatrice, Nebr., were 
named members of the executive commit- 
tee for two-and one-year terms, respec- 
tively. 

Newly elected FEI vice - presidents 
included the following: H. Arm- 
strong, president, Harriman Manufac- 
turing Co., Chattanooga; John T. Brown, 
president, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; 
H. L. Byrd, vice-president, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., Lansing, 
Mich.; G. C. Delp, president, New Hol- 
land Machine Co., New Holland, 
Pa.; Clyde B. Dempster, president, 
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Buy From © ) 
Your Wood’s 
Industrial Distributor 


Whether your power transmission problems in- 
volve design, installation, maintenance or avail- 
ability, don’t hesitate to call in your Wood's 


Industrial Distributor. 


He’s a good man to have around because he 
has been successfully solving just such prob- 
lems as these for years, on many different appli- 
cations. He can offer practical ideas that are 
efficient and economical. He will give you the 
best in power transmission equipment, expertly 
designed and manufactured for your particular 


requirements. 


For the name of your nearest Wood's Dis- 
tributor and any information on the equipment 
shown, just write on your business letterhead, 


please. 


Wood’s Products include: 
*“*SURE-GRIP”’ SHEAVES ° 
““SURE-GRIP PULLEYS °¢ 


* TIMING BELT DRIVES 


“Sure-Grip"’ Sheaves 


“*SURE-GRIP” V-BELTS 
STANDARD PULLEYS ©° LIFE- 
LUBE PILLOW BLOCKS AND TAKEUP UNITS * COLLARS 
—STEEL AND CAST IRON * VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 











“*Sure-Grip" 
Flexible Coupling 


“Sure-Grip" 
Pulleys 


Variable Speed 
Drive 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 





we? 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS NEWARK, N. J 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


DALLAS, TEXAS + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., Beatrice, Nebr.; 
James S. Duncan, chairman of board and 
president, Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ltd., 
Toronto; A. C. Gehl, vice-president, 
Gehl Brothers Manufacturing Co., West 
Bend, Wis.; T. B. Hale, vice-president, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago; 
Carl L. Hecker, first vice-president, The 
Oliver Corp., Chicago; W. A. Hewitt, 
president, Deere & Co., Moline, III; 
R. C. Hudson, president, H. D. Hudson 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Norman L. 
Krause, president, Krause Plow Corp., 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Stuart S. Lee, gen- 
eral manager, Cockshutt Farm Equip- 
ment Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Can- 
ada; Wayne H. Mac Farlane, vice-pres- 
ident, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minne- 
apolis; F. E. Myers, II, vice-president, 
F. E. Myers & Brother Co., Ashland, 
Ohio; Wade Newbegin, president, R. M. 
Wade & Co., Portland, Ore.; A. C. 
Owen, vice-president, Taylor Implement 
Manufacturing Co., Athens, Tenn.; 
John T. Phillips, Sr., president, Lillis- 
ton Implement Co., Albany, Ga.; George 
Reuland, general manager, Independence 


Works, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Independence, Mo.; and W. G. 
Scholl, vice-president, Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Co., tractor group, Mil- 
waukee, 


Ginnings to Sept. 16 


Number of bales of cotton ginned, from the 
growth of 1955 prior to Sept. 16, 1955, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1954 and 1953. 





not included) 











State 11955 1954 1953 
United States 22,800,154 23,440,815 72,942,312 
Alabama 290,292 350,249 344,051 
Arizona _. . 27,296 54,136 51,676 
Arkansas _.......... 171,421 228,710 156,070 
California 7,281 13,876 15,532 
Florida 12,875 14,600 10,196 
Georgia 276,268 368,690 320,694 
Louisiana 141,386 213,130 136,957 
Mississippi 359,413 430,811 430,824 
Missouri 34,447 65,342 75,191 
New Mexico 650 5,506 869 
North Carolina 31,952 61,934 89,020 
Oklahoma 21,866 17,548 10,572 
South Carolina 178,472 236,201 265,156 
Tennessee 23,926 73,799 82,590 
Texas 1,222,601 1,304,992 951,752 


All other states _. 8 1,291 1,162 


1The 1955 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
Figures on cotton ginnings prior to Sept. 16 were 
collected by mail and reports were not received 
for all cotton gins at which cotton had been 
ginned. 

“Includes 313,958 bales of the crop of 1955 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1954-55, compared with 
388,229 and 345,860 bales of the crops of 1954 
and 1953. 

The statistics in this report include 67 bales of 
American-Egyptian for 1955, 113 for 1954, and 
850 for 1953. 

The statistics for 1955 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Sept. 1 is 1,388,828 bales. 

Cotton consumed during August, 1955, amounted 
to 717,227 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming 
establishments on Aug. 27, 1955, was 1,210,483 
bales and in public storage and at compresses 
9,752,188 bales. Tae number of active consuming 
cotton spindles for the month was 19,136,000. The 
total imports for the month of July, 1955, were 
9,875 bales and the exports of domestic cotton, 
excluding linters, were 58,855 bales. 


@ DR. ROBERT E. FYE, assist- 
ant entomologist with the Experiment 
Station of New Mexico A&M College for 
the past year, has resigned his position, 
DR. R. A. NICHOLS, director, has an- 
nounced. Doctor Fye has accepted a po- 
sition as entomologist with USDA and 
will be stationed at Florence, S.C. 
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ONE MORE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENT, AND— 











BUT BOSS— 
OUR SUPPLIER 
PROMISED... 










THAT’S NOT ALL—THE QUALITY 
OF THAT LAST SHIPMENT JUST WASN'T 
UP TO PAR. IT’S COSTING US MONEY, 
50 DO SOMETHING! 











THAT DOES IT—WE’RE SWITCHING 
TO SKELLYSOLVE RIGHT NOW! 





















HERE’S HOW SKELLYSOLVE 
HELPS YOU FORGET YOUR 
SOLVENT PROBLEMS — 





SSS GET ME sxeuy \{* 
3) IN KANSAS CITY LB, 
sr | 






































Skellysolve for 
Animal and Vegetable Oil | 
Extraction 


SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
STOPPED OUR DELIVERY 
PROBLEMS ! 





SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 


meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, 





i : peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed cup 
THE BOYS IN THE flash point about -20°F. 

PLANT GO FOR 
SKELLYSOLVE 


QUALITY, TOO 





SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and in- 
edible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B is 
desired because of warm condenser water. 
Closed cup fiash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at competi- 
tive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 





| 


Qe * <4 ae: . \ ——— _ ins tracting oil-scturated fuller’s earth, general 
When solvents are so important to your business, why take chances on extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 
quality or delivery? Join the companies who are switching to Skellysolve. 3°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 
and other products in laboratory analytical 


work. Originaily made to conform to A.O.C.S. 

c~ specifications for petroleum ether, and for 

pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 

<SKELLY p VSO ve quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
N = point about -50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and inedible 












WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 








oils and meals where greater volatility is 











. Les Weber S K E L L Y Oo I L Cc oO M P A N Y desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 
mene Shell ' industrial Division Closed cup flash point about -20°F, 
« Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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© Farmer-Ginner Has 


Balanced Program 


GOOD MANAGEMENT and a diversi- 
fied farming program have paid off in 
a big way for W. J. Linn of Trebloc, 
Miss, 

Linn operates a large farm on which 
the major cash crops are beef cattle 
and cotton. He carries out a sound land- 
use scheme involving level bottom land 
for row crops and more rolling areas 
for permanent pasturés. 

Cotton yields are consistently above 
the general average on the Linn farm. 
This is due to a complete program, in- 
cluding effective insect control, ade- 
quate fertlilization and use of good seed, 
according to the Chickashaw County 
Agent S. A. Huskison of Houston, Miss, 

From the around 600 acres that Linn 


planted to cotton this year, he expects 
to gin more than 700 bales. He operates 
his own modern gin, located on State 
Highway 8, at which he also does gin- 
ning for neighboring farmers. 

Tenant labor plays a big part in the 
Linn farming operation. More than 30 
tenant families find full-time employ- 
ment growing cotton, feed crops and car- 
ing for beef cattle. 

Corn is another major crop on this 
prairie-land farm. This year, 500 acres 
of corn are expected to produce approx- 
imately 40 bushels per acre. This corn is 
used as feed for cattle and hogs and also 
as meal corn for the tenant families, 

Other feed crops include sorghum for 
silage, wild meadow Johnson grass hay, 
oats and other small grains for supple- 
mentary winter grazing. 

Linn maintains a 500-head commercial 
beef herd. He winters his dry cows on 
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frosted grass, cottonseed meal and salt, 
with plenty of high quality hay. 

His steers and other fattening ani- 
mals receive, in addition to hay and 
frosted grass, all the silage they can eat 
from a self-feeding concrete trench silo 
that is open at both ends, and cottonseed 
cake. 

A new home, recently completed on 
the Linn farm is indicative of the suc- 
cess this farmer has made. 

The new home, a story-and a half 
brick veneer, won for Mrs. Linn first 
place in the 1955 Better Farm Homes 
Contest, new homes division, for Home 
Demonstration Club members. 

For his commercial cattle, Linn de- 
pends heavily upon high grade Angus 
cows and registered bulls. 

The cattle are allowed to range over 
large acreages of improved permanent 
pastures where the major grazing is 
from Dallis and Bermuda grass. 


Kauffman Vice-President 


Of Mrs. Tucker’s 


Jack P. Kauffman has been elected 
vice-president of Mrs. Tucker’s Products 
Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Claude T. Fuqua, Jr., Sherman, Texas, 
president of the Division, has announced. 

Kauffman was also elected executive 
vice-president and director of Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s Foods, Inc. and Grayson Food 
Products Co. 





JACK P. KAUFFMAN 


In addition to his participation in the 
general management of Mrs. Tucker’s 
Products Division, Kauffman will be in 
active charge of all phases of the mar- 
keting of the company’s products, in- 
cluding advertising, promotion and sell- 
ing. James A. Stillwell, who has been 
acting sales manager, will resume his 
executive duties with Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. in Houston. 

Kauffman left his position as eastern 
division manager of Procter and Gamble 
to join Mrs. Tucker’s Foods. He had 
been with Procter and Gamble for 13 
years and was their district manager 
in Dallas, before he was brought into 
the Procter and Gamble general office in 
Cincinnati, and appointed eastern divi- 
sion manager of that company four 
years ago. 
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4 32% 


i9% | AMMO 
pres. |-PHOS 





PLANT PHOSPHORUS DERIVED FROM FERTILIZER 


Recent conclusive experiments prove that crops use more phosphorus from Ammo-Phos 
fertilizers than from superphosphate or from ordinary fertilizers made from 
superphosphate. The water soluble phosphorus in Ammo-Phos is more readily available 
than phosphorus supplied by superphosphate. So in fertilizers, phosphorus is 

NOT phosphorus—the more Available Phosphorus in Ammo-Phos makes the difference. 


Water soluble nitrogen and potash are commonly used in ordinary fertilizers. 

But Ammo-Phos gives you water soluble phosphorus. This means more usable phosphorus 
for your growing plants. Stop in at your Mathieson dealer today and buy 
Ammo-Phos—the water soluble fertilizer that gives you more readily 

Available Phosphorus for your money. 


AMMO-PHOS GRADES 





16-20-0 12-24-12 
. 13-39-0 13-13-13 2903-8 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MATHIESON BALTIMORE, MARYLAND «+ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Distinguished Career Ends 





Cotton Council Founder, 
Oscar Johnston, Dies 


@ MISSISSIPPIAN who led in developing the first industry-wide 
organization to serve cotton dies as plans are made to dedicate 
Memphis headquarters to the memory of his services. 


SCAR JOHNSTON, the leader who 

unified the cotton industry and 
headed its first effective, industry-wide 
organization, the National Cetton Coun- 
cil, until his health forced him to retire, 
is dead. The 75-year-old Mississippian 
died Oct. 3 at Kings Daughters’ Hospital, 
Greenville, Miss., which he had entered 
on Sept. 23 after having been stricken 
with pneumonia. He had been in ill 
health for several years. 

Private funeral services were held at 
Greenville on Oct. 5. 

He leaves his wife, Martha Anderson 
Johnston of Greenville; a half sister, 
Miss Dorothy Johnston of Friars Point, 
Miss.; and two half brothers, Paul 
Johnston of Memphis and J. C. Johnston 
of Nashville. 


e Will Be Honored—His death came 15 
days before the scheduled dedication of 
the Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation 
Building in Memphis, new home of the 
National Cotton Council. Leaders of the 
cotton industry from all parts of the 
Cotton Belt will attend the ceremonies 
Oct. 19. 

The building, which is at 1918 North 
Parkway, was pictured in The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press of July 30. In 
addition to housing the Council, it is the 
home of the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundation, which has the same objec- 
tive and is administered through the 
Council. The Foundation is supported by 
the suppliers of capital, goods and ser- 
vices to the cotton industry. 


e Founded Council—When Johnston pro- 
posed the organization of the National 
Cotton Council in 1938, American cotton 
was in what many regarded as a hope- 
less situation. The surplus of cotton had 
reached an all-time high. The price had 
dropped to nine cents a pound. For the 
first time, cotton was feeling the effects 
of competition by synthetic fibers. 

He and other founders of the organi- 
zation were convinced that the only 
hope for cotton lay in uniting the six 
diverse segments of the industry in a 
campaign to help themselves. 

Despite differences within the indus- 
try, he pointed out, all could agree that 
cotton’s future lay in increasing con- 
sumption of cotton, cottonseed, and their 
products. 

“All can survive, and the industry 
can continue a profitable existence by 
organization, coordination of efforts, and 
the application of intelligent, economic- 
ally sound, business principles,” he 
pointed out to industry leaders who met 
in Memphis on Nov. 21, 1938, for the 
purpose of forming the National Cotton 
Council. Such an organization had first 
been proposed in June of that year at 
Cleveland, Miss. at a meeting of the 
Delta Council. 

Producers, ginners, cottonseed crush- 
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ers, warehousemen, and cotton merchants 
formally united with the chartering of 
the National Cotton Council in March, 
1939. In 1941 the spinner group came 
into the organization. 

Johnston served as president from 
1939 until January, 1948, when he re- 
tired on account of ill health. He was 
made chairman of the Council’s board 
of directors and in 1953 named founder 
and honorary chairman of the board. 

The Council’s continuing objective has 
been to “increase consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton, cottonseed and the products 
thereof.” Its program of research and 
promotion seeks to improve quality, low- 
er costs, and increase sales. 


e Native of Mississippi—Oscar Goodbar 
Johnston was born in Jackson, Miss., 
January 27, 1880, the son of John Calvin 
and Emma Elizabeth (Goodbar) John- 
ston. He was graduated from Kentucky 
Military Institute in 1899 and received 
his Bachelor of Laws degree from Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., in 
1901. In 1905 he was married to Martha 
Anderson of Lebanon. 

He practiced law at Clarksdale, Miss., 
from 1901-20, except for the period 
(June 1918-January 1919) when he was 
in the Army. He entered service as a 
private and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Tank Corps. 

He became president of the Planters 
National Bank of Clarksdale in 1926 and 
served until 1927 when he became con- 
nected with the Delta and Pine Land Co. 
at Scott, Miss. As president of Delta 
and Pine Land he supervised the opera- 
tion of some 50,000 acres of farming 
land in the Mississippi Delta. 

Johnston’s distinguished career as a 
cotton statesman included service as an 
official in a number of government 
agencies, culminating with his appoint- 
ment to assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a post which he held from 
January to July, 1935. 

He had been appointed director of fi- 
nance, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, USDA, in June, 1933; vice- 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
in October of the same year; and man- 
ager of the Government Cotton Pool, 
Jan. 8, 1934. 


The cotton industry leader was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Illinois Central System; member of the 
Mississippi House of Representatives, 
1908-18; delegate to the Democratic Na- 


tional Convention, 1912; delegate-at- 
large, St. Louis, 1916; and a member of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
1920-24. 


He was a Methodist, Mason, Rotarian 
and an Elk, and a member of Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon social fraternity. 


e Many Tributes Paid—Among the many 
messages of sympathy which were re- 
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OSCAR JOHNSTON 


ceived from cotton leaders throughout 
the world, there were tributes from men 
who had been closely associated with 
Oscar Johnston in the development of 
the Council. 

W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., pres- 
ident of the Council, said, “I am dis- 
tressed at the passing of a lifelong per- 
sonal friend and associate. His indomit- 
able will, enthusiasm, and complete ded- 
ication to the cause of cotton and its 
people have long been an inspiration to 
all of us in the industry. The magni- 
tude of his life and its achievements will 
endure in the great force which he set 
into motion for cotton—the National 
Cotton Council.” 

Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive 
vice-president of the Council, who has 
headed its staff since it was organized 
in 1938, declared: “One cannot attempt 
to measure the true significance of Os- 
car Johnston’s contribution to cotton 
and to the people of the Cotton Belt. 
His genius, vision, statesmanship and 
unconquerable spirit brought a despond- 
ent cotton industry together to forge 
an enduring force to build and strength- 
en markets for cotton and cottonseed. 
These accomplishments are an everlast- 
ing tribute to his memory. His counsel, 
guidance and encouragement inspired 
those who worked with him to this end. 
We are deeply saddened at his death and 
will cherish the memory of his friend- 
ship.” 

A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., chairman 
of the Council’s board of directors, and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation, 
praised his leadership: “Millions of peo- 
ple who never knew Oscar Johnston but 
who depend on cotton for their liveli- 
hood are indebted to him for his leader- 
ship and vision in bringing together the 
diverse segments of the cotton industry 
to fight for expanded markets. He was 
beloved by all who knew him and in his 
death we have lost a great leader and 
a true friend.” 


@ <A. A. ALLEN, manager, 
Wells Farmers Gin, O’Donnell, Texas, 
came by The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press office Oct. 5 to renew his subscrip- 
tion. He reports that drouth, and now 
rain at harvest time, have hurt cotton 
prospects. 
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j 60% STRONGER THAN ARROW BUCKLES; 
PREVENTS SLIPPAGE; EASY TO USE 


Costly band and buckle failures that have plagued the 
cotton industry for years can now be eliminated. 








The brand new DrxisTEEL Buckle is ready—and is now 
being shipped with all DixistEEL Cotton Ties! 


This is the buckle the cotton industry has been seeking 
for years. Ginners, compress-warehouses and associa- 
tions have enthusiastically endorsed this entirely new 
buckle developed by Atlantic Steel. 


Read what they say: 


A compress-wareh “There was not a single band off 


of the several hundred bales that went through the port. Cot- 

ton ginned in this area is very dry and spongy . . . bales on 
4 which we ran our tests are as heavy and as difficult to keep 
i) bands on as in any other section of the belt.” 





Association—“There is no question in our minds but what 
your new buckle is vastly superior to the old arrow buckle. 
We believe final results will also show it to be substantially 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 








NEW DIXISTEEL BUCKLE ELIMINATES 
COSTLY BUCKLE AND BAND FAILURES 


superior to the conventional buckle for high density com- 
pression.” 


Cotton Oil Company—“At the gin the buckle was very 
well received by the press crew, as it proved to be much 
easier to tie... and we were able to save some time. The tie 
seats much better in the new buckle, thereby eliminating tie 
cutting. When we tried the buckle out at the Compress it 
worked equally well.” 


Compress-wareh “...the buckle lies flat to the band 
and does not create a protrusion, and in handling with clamp 
machines they do not break any bands. There was not a 
single instance of buckle breakage.” 








Get the advantages of this revolutionary new buckle at no 
extra cost to you. Specify and insist on DixisTEEL Cotton 
Ties with the new buckle. 


THIS IS THE BUCKLE THAT 


@ Stops slippage @ Threads easily 


@ Won't break or spread @ Won't cut tie 





TRADE MARK 


AND BUCKLES 


| ; PAA. coron ms 


made only by the 





Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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e Cottonseed Cleaned 
With “Slingshot” 


COTTONSEED may be cleaned in the 
future by use of an oversized “sling- 
shot,” research at USDA’s Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in New Or- 
leans indicates. 

The experimental cottonseed slingshot 
—similar in principle to the old-fash- 
ioned weapon familiar to all American 
boys—employs giant rubber bands about 
10 feet long. It projects a double hand- 
ful of a typical cottonseed-and-trash 
mixture at an initial velocity of about 
120 miles per hour. 

The investigators at New Orleans fig- 
ured that the combined effect of air 
drag and gravitation on cottonseed pro- 
jected by the slingshot would effectively 
separate the different fractions of the 
projected mixture. After being “shot,” 
the material settles to the floor in a 
spectrum-like pattern. The researchers 
found that the dividing line between the 
bulk of the trash and the bulk of accep- 
tably clean seeds occurred about 43 feet 
from the sling. The seeds, being heavier, 
are projected farthest from the point at 
which the slingshot is released. 


Exploratory tests indicate the possi- 
bility of using the projection principle 
in removing much of the foreign matter 
found in cottonseed. This general method 
also appears capable of roughly grading 
the seed according to size, density of 
meats, oil and nitrogen content, oil 
quality, linters content, or length of 
linters content, or length of linters. The 
degree of final purity of the individual 
fractions can be further improved by 
reprojection. 





As a result of these relatively simple 
exploratory tests, work is now in prog- 
ress at the Laboratory on development 
of a continuous unit of pilot-plant size, 
capable of simulating the action of the 
slingshot in cleaning cottonseed. 


Ernest Glenn Dies Sept. 29 
In Columbia Hospital 


Ernest L. Glenn, a leading sales rep- 
resentative for the Continental Gin Co. 
in the Carolinas for 21 years, died 
Sept. 29 at the Columbia Hospital, Col- 
umbia, S.C. He had many friends 
throughout the ginning industry in North 
and South Carolina who extend sym- 
pathy to his family and business asso- 
ciates. 


He was a Methodist and services were 
held at Cheraw Methodist Church on 
Oct. 1. 


Survivors include his wife and three 
daughters. His nephew, Glenn McCarty, 
is Western District sales manager for 
Continental with headquarters in Dallas. 


Newsmen to Make Textile 


Operations Area Tour 


Twenty-five newspapermen will make 
a tour of representative textile opera- 
tions at Clemson, S.C., Oct. 27-29. 

The tour is being conducted by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. Robert C. Jackson, executive vice- 
president of the Institute, said the event 
is being arranged because of a growing 
interest on the part of reporters in ob- 
serving typical textile production work. 








South Rises Against 
Yankee Corn Meal 


The South has risen again, this 
time against an invasion by 
Yankee corn meal. Everybody 
knows that the South eats meal 
made from white corn, but USDA 
was planning to ship yellow corn 
down into the Cotton Belt for 
grinding into meal. Senator James 
O. Eastland of Mississippi, how- 
ever, rose to the defense of the 
South, and the Department has 
agreed to distribute white corn 
meal in its relief programs south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 











Cotton Belt Gin Service 


Distributes Skil Tools 


The appointment of Cotton Belt Gin 
Service, Inc., Dallas, as distributor of 
Skil power tools has recently been an- 
nounced. 

In addition to handling a complete 
line of the nationally known Skil tools, 
Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc., will spe- 
cialize in the power cotton sampling 
saw—a saw especially designed by Skil 
to speed and simplify the job of sam- 
pling cotton in gins, as well as at ware- 
houses and compresses. 

Ray Senter, president of Cotton Belt 
Gin Service, says adding the Skil line to 
Cotton Belts other nationally known 
products is another step forward in its 
service to the ginners of the Cotton Belt. 





of fats and oils. 





There Is Much Trading To Be Done... . 


. and your broker is always on the telephone to help you do it. 


Living in an age of specialization, he is a trading “specialist” in the field 


Use his talents and know-how to cover your requirements or sell your 
production, and for added assurance be certain your broker is a member of 


the National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association. 


This comparatively small but effective group is best qualified from the 
standpoint of many years of accumulated experience and integrity to carry 


out your many buying and selling orders. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 
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ANDERSON 


Company 
1941 West 96* St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Subsidiary of Chesopeoke Industries, Inc. 
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Specify ANDERSON 
Equipment to Give You That 


TOUCHDOWN 
COMBINATION! 


Leading American millers are localizing 
their equipment requirements with Ander- 
son. They know that from this one source 
they can buy whatever they need... machines 
and processes that produce greater profits, 
are more efficient and more durable than 
any other make. They realize, too, that 
Anderson machines and processes have a 
sound background of practical experience 
and laboratory testing . . . responsible for 
such industry firsts as High Capacity Expel- 
lers, Disolex, and Exsolex. Be sure your oil 
milling equipment is the most profitable, 
and of the best quality .. . geared for touch- 
down performance. Check with Anderson 
on processing equipment for your mill, 
large or small. 
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e Farm Situation Wavering — Political 
aspects of the farm situation are under- 
going rapid and convulsive changes in 
Washington. Hospitalization of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the general as- 
sumption that he will not be a candidate 
to succeed himself have drastically 
changed farm thinking. 

This, plus the conviction of many lead- 
ing Republican officials that they cannot 
side-step farm prices and income in 
1956 as a major political issue, has 
raised the baffling question of “what do 
we do now?” 

Will the Republican party, without 
Ike at the helm, stick with the present 
farm program? What will happen to 
Ezra Benson, the chief advocate of the 
flexible support program? Those are 
questions for which there are no positive 
answers as yet. But they must be faced, 
and answered. 


e Benson In Vulnerable Position—lIt is 
not clear yet just how active a role 
Eisenhower will play in formulating ag- 
ricultural policy for the coming session 
of Congress, and the subsequent political 
campaign. It is, however, taken for 
granted that it will be less active than 
would have been the case had he not 
had a heart attack. 

This puts the pressure more directly 
on Secretary Benson. With less active 
support from the President, Benson 
would be in a more vulnerable position 
in defending his farm policies. His crit- 
ics already are becoming bolder inside 
the Republican party. 

Republican leaders here entertain on- 
ly a faint hope that Eisenhower will 
consent to renomination. Most of them 
believe that he will not, and they are 
hopeful that he will make his intentions 
known soon, That would clear the air 
for a show-down with Benson on farm 
policy. 

Even before the Eisenhower illness, 
the decision had been reached not to 
stand pat on the present farm program; 
that changes in the law would be rec- 
ommended to Congress. Benson has pub- 
licly acknowledged that changes are 
needed and will be suggested to Congress. 
He has, however, given no indication of 
what changes he has in mind. 


Benson, however, made it perfectly 
clear that he has no intention of re- 
treating from the basic principles of the 
1954 law. The big question is whether 
he will advocate changes that will (1) 
unite Republican support back of him, 
and (2) whether they will have enough 
Democratic support to pass Congress. 


e Democrats Stand to Win—Unless the 
Administration comes up with substan- 
tial changes with definite political umph 
there is little chance that either of the 
above questions will be answered in the 
affirmative. Most Republican farm lead- 
ers hope that they can head off a re- 
turn to rigid 90 percent of parity sup- 
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ports, but they are agreed that substan- 
tial concessions will have to be made if 
they are to do that. 

Otherwise, odds are that the Senate 
and House will get together on a bill 
tailored to Democratic liking and not 
too different from that passed by the 
House earlier this year. By doing that, 
Democratic leaders have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. 

In the first place, it would be diffi- 
cult for Eisenhower to veto 90 percent 
supports in view of both the farm and 
political situations. In doing so he would 
almost have to have an attractive alter- 
native to offer. Secondly, a veto would 
place Republican candidates in an awk- 
ward position to campaign for farm 
votes. 

Certainly there is no unanimity of 
farm demand for a return to high, rigid 
supports. But there is a general con- 
sensus that positive action must be taken 
soon to correct the inequitable position 
in _— agriculture generally finds it- 
self. 

Both parties will have to campaign on 
the position they take on legislation be- 
fore Congress next year. There can be 
no avoiding “going on record” at a 
session just ahead of the election. 

The pressure will be on the Adminis- 
tration to offer something attractive. It 
will then have to be in the position of 
defending that proposal. The problem is 
to develop a proposal that is not a com- 
plete retreat from the Benson program. 
Will it be one that Benson can advocate 
and still have a reasonable chance of 
enactment? 

A number of proposals have been dis- 





cussed. Some of them were talked over 
by the National Agricultural Advisory 
Committee here in late September. That 
meeting, however, ended without agree- 
ment on any specific proposals. 


e Interest in Certificate Plan—One of 
the things being talked is a certificate 
plan to assure farmers parity for that 
portion of basic crops consumed domes- 
tically. Cotton groups, including the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, are taking an in- 
creasingly active interest in that. 

Briefly, here is how the certificate 
plan would work: There would be no 
price support in the market place. Com- 
modities would sell on the open market. 
Processors would pay a tax on each 
unit of the commodity processed for 
domestic consumption. 

That tax would go into a fund from 
which payments would be made to grow- 
ers equivalent to the difference between 
the average price received and the guar- 
anteed rate, say 90 or 100 percent of 
parity. Each grower would be given a 
so-called domestic allotment certificate 
indicating his share of the domestic 
market, 

For cotton growers that allotment pos- 
sibly would make up about two-thirds 
of their present acreage allotment. The 
remaining one-third would then become 
available for export at world prices. It 
is expected, however, that under this 
proposal there would be no limitation on 
the number of acres that could be plant- 
ed. 
Another proposal receiving consider- 
able support involves payments to farm- 
ers for diverting up to 30 million acres 
from crops for market to soil conserva- 
tion. It is suggested that the payment 
be equal to about half of the net profit 
farmers would have derived from sale 
of crops from the land. 

A third proposal calls for a greatly 
stepped-up export program to move sur- 
pluses. Pressures are increasing to get 
rid of our excess supplies by any method 
possible and at any price that can be 
had on the world market. 

Two ways of doing that are suggested. 
One is by greater use of barter deals. 
We started out strong on that a year or 

(Continued on Page 34) 





Fair Visitors See Cotton Maid’s Clothes 


THIS EXHIBIT at the Oklahoma State Fair featured some 15 of the cotton gar- 
ments which were worn by the 1955 Maid of Cotton, DeLois Faulkner of Sallisaw, 


Okla. Arranged through the cooperation of cotton interests, merchants and others, 
the exhibit was seen by more than 500,000 persons, says J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma 
City, secretary of the state’s ginners’ and crushers’ associations. 
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These are the average results ob- 
tained by a mill for its first season 
operating this type machine. Many 
mills are now reducing residual oil 
in cake to 2.75% or lower with six 
i section screw presses without sacri- 
l ficing capacity. 
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| MANY NEW FEATURES 


@ 6 Section, completely watercooled, high pressure drainagé cage @ Available with all new 100 H.P. motor for high capacity at high 
for 50% longer drainage time resulting in higher oil yield and efficiency. 
higher quality products than ever before obtained. 
@ Self contained adjustable motor mount to change press speed in @ Extension cages may be added to older model presses at moderate 
} just a few minutes without removing the motor from the press. cost to obtain up-to-date extraction efficiencies. 
, @ ‘“‘Easy-view” cake discharge provides unobstructed view of cake F . 
| being formed and discharged from the front of the press. No dan- @ Overall length of press remains unchanged for maximum flexibility 
| gerous cake breakers are required. of installation. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


i East of Mississippi Texas, New Mexico, + a f N ¢ 4 
} Arkansas and Louisiana Arizona and California TH E OIL MILL 
Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street M A C H | N E R Y C O : 
| Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas PIQUA, OHIO-—U. S.A. 


Export 


M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Ine. 
90 West Street @ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 


| @ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES » COOKER-DRYERS 
| New .York, New York e FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
| 
} 
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Government Should 


AID PRIVATE FIRMS, 
Not Displace Them 


@ USDA Assistant Secretary tells Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association that biggest job for everyone is to make 
sure that our economy is not dominated by the government. 





EEING that government helps, rath- 
er than displaces, private industry 
is one of the great challenges faced to- 
day by all of us, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L. Butz told the 1955 
convention of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers’ National Association in New York. 
We must always look to private busi- 
ness to provide the means and the in- 
centives needed to move products from 
farms and factories into the hands of 
consumers, he said. Government can be 
helpful, but its role should be secondary. 
“The biggest threat we have today to 
our private marketing system is govern- 
ment itself,” Butz continued. 

“In agriculture, for example, the fed- 
eral government today sits on the great- 
est hoard of farm products ever gather- 
ed. Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
its price support operations, provides a 
residual but seemingly insatiable ‘mar- 
ket’ for a wide variety of food and fiber 
no one else seems to want very badly. 
CCC’s ability to acquire these commodi- 
ties, and still keep on acquiring them, 
is so extensive that it staggers the imag- 
ination. When its bins and warehouses 
become filled, still more storage space 
is provided. When CCC begins to run 
out of money, either its notes are can- 
celled or its borrowing authority is ex- 
tended,” the USDA representative point- 
ed out. 

“The statutory borrowing authority of 
CCC was increased by $2 billion to $12 
billion just before the last session of 
Congress adjourned. This represents the 
ninth increase made since 1938 when the 
borrowing authority of CCC totaled only 
a modest one-half billion dollars.” 

At present, said Butz, CCC has ap- 
proximately $8.5 billion invested in com- 
modity loans and stocks. Its holdings of 
commodities cost $5.3 billion, more than 
one-half of which is represented by the 
investment in stocks of corn and wheat 
alone. CCC now owns more than 922 
million bushels of wheat costing nearly 
$2.4 billion, and over 563 million bushels 
of corn costing more than $946 million. 


“CCC also owns more than 6.3 million 
bales of cotton, 161 million pounds of 
butter, 278 million pounds of cheese, 11 
million hundredweight of milled rice, and 
a long list of other commodities. With 
the huge crops that are being produced 
this year, it is already apparent that 
CCC’s operations in the months ahead 
will be even more extensive. In the case 
of the four feed grains, for example, 
it is estimated that around three-fourths 
of the carryover this year will be under 
loan or owned by CCC. Altogether, by 
next spring it is quite likely that CCC’s 
investment in all of its commodity loans 
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and stocks will take up some $11 bil- 
lion of its $12 billion authorized borrow- 
ing authority.” 


e Too Dependent on Government—Our 
current, “almost unbelievable,” surplus 
situation has developed primarily be- 
cause, said the Assistant Secretary, 
“many of our people believed, or at 
least hoped, an Act of Congress could 
brush aside fundamental supply and de- 
mand relationships. 

“We set out to legislate price at arti- 
ficial levels, without effective measures 
to maintain consumption rates or to curb 
production increases. We shackled price 
as an economic throttle, and provided 
no substitute regulation, other than gov- 
ernmental controls. In most cases these 
proved to be too lenient and too late. 
We continued this system of war-time 
price manipulations long after the war 
emergency had ended, with the result 
that we now have the unprecedented 
surplus of farm products in the hands 
of government. 

“Even now there is still a growing 
tendency for both producer and distrib- 
utor organizations to concentrate their 
energies on convincing the government 
that price support activity should take 
this or that direction, that government- 
owned stocks should be managed thus 
and so, and the like. Sometimes it ap- 
pears that both producers and distribu- 
tors place so much importance on these 
activities that they neglect the all-im- 
portant job of selling their product to 
people. In the long run it’s people—not 
government—who consume food and fi- 
ber. Likewise, in the long run it’s peo- 
ple — not government — who determine 
price and income levels for the agricul- 
tural industry. 

“We need to return more decision- 
making in agriculture to the individual 
producer or distributor and to reduce 
the direct participation of government 
in price making. At the same time agri- 
culture and business will have to face 
the fact that with freedom to run the 
private marketing system goes the re- 
sponsibility to make it work. If those 
who own and manage our private mar- 
keting system fail to shoulder their re- 
sponsibility to make it function prop- 
rly, then government will inevitably and 
progressively move in on them. 

“The free marketing system will be in 
danger if government price manipula- 
tion continues to grow. It is now with- 
in the power of government, either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, to place economic 
pressure on whole groups of producers 
and distributors. Through its pricing 
and sales programs, government can 
shrink or expand consumption. It can 
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squeeze consumers out of the market or 
bring new consumers in.” 

The Assistant Secretary cited the use 
of trade channels to distribute feeds in 
the emergency drouth program as an 
example of how the present administra- 
tion seeks to make use of the private 
marketing system. 

“Perhaps it would have been simpler 
for the government to distribute the 
grain direct to farmers and ranchers. 
Such a course, however, would have by- 
passed the private marketing system. 
In the long run, farmers and ranchers 
would feel the hurt from the damage 
that this would have done to their local 
business communities. Of course, this 
present policy of working with and 
strengthening the private marketing 
system could easily be reversed by a 
change in the administrative philosophy 
at the top level of government. 

“One of the great challenges facing all 
of us is to see that our economy is not 
dominated by government—that govern- 
ment helps rather than displaces private 
enterprise. We can do this only if we 
are willing to throw our influence on 
the side of keeping government the ser- 
vant of all of us—not our master,” he 
concluded. 


e NCPA Directors Will 


Meet in Memphis 


DIRECTORS of National Cottonseed 
Products Association will hold their reg- 
ular fall meeting in Memphis on Oct. 
20, E. H. Lawton, Hartsville, S.C., pres- 
ident, has announced. 


Members of the board of directors of 
NCPA, in addition to President Lawton 
and J. B. Snell, Minden, La., immediate 
past president, are: Jas V. Kidd, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Harry S. Baker, Fresno; 
James Hicky, Forrest City, Ark.; 
Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles; F. A. Gra- 
ham, Dawson, Ga.; C. W. Wallace, West 
Monroe, La.; A. K. Shaifer, Clarksdale, 
Miss.; J. B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, Miss.; 
T. F, Bridgers, Wilson, N.C.; A. L. Du- 
rand, Chickasha, Okla.; R. M. Hughes, 
Greer, S.C.; F. B. Caldwell, Sr., Jack- 
son, Tenn.; C. T. Prindeville, Chicago; 
E, A. Geoghegan, New Orleans; W. H. 
Knapp, Cincinnati; Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
Houston; and the following from Texas: 
Joe Flaig, Dallas; Henry Wunderlich, 
Corpus Christi; S. J. Vaughan, Jr., 
Hillsboro; and Roy Davis, Lubbock. 


Appointment to National 
Chemicals Staff Told 


Kimon T. Karabatsos, former admin- 
istrative assistant to Nebraska Repre- 
sentative A. L. Miller, has been appoint- 
ed to the staff to the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, L. S. Hitch- 
ner, executive secretary, announces. 
Karabatsos’ duties will be concerned 
with legislative and special services. 


New Mexico Reservoirs Up 


Water storage in all major reservoirs 
in New Mexico on Sept. 1 was well above 
last year, says U.S. Weather Bureau. 

Only one watershed had more than 
average normal precipitation for Oct. 1, 
1954, to Sept. 1, 1955. This was the 
Canadian and Northeast with 113 per- 
cent of normal, 

Average precipitation for the state 
was 91 percent of normal. 
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214 HP INTERNATIONAL U-1091 engine operates this 4-70 cotton gin, driving a 10-foot burr 
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machine and eight drum cleaners. Production: four bales hourly at a fuel (butane) cost of only 
36¢ per bale. IH engine runs at 1400 rpm and can also be operated on natural gas. 


INTERNATIONAL... 
tay-Put Power for Ginners 


IH engines—all 18 of them—deliver trouble-free, consistent horse- 
power for years to get top performance from ginning equipment 


If you want stay-put power for your ginning equip- 
ment, the most economical way to get this per- 
formance day after day, year after year is with 
one or more INTERNATIONAL engines. 

With INTERNATIONALS there’s no power fall-off 
even after years of operation. It’s stay-put power 
for sure since INTERNATIONAL Power Units are built 
to deliver full-rated horsepower now and in the 
years ahead, deliver it at lowest cost, too. 

Call in your INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
Unit Distributor or Dealer if you are having power 
troubles or wish to increase production or cut oper- 
ating costs. He can recommend the proper engine 
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from the 18 diesel and carbureted models in the 
IH line that ranges from 17 to 214 horsepower. 
And there are two things you can rely on when 
you buy an IH—the service you will get from the 
engines and the service you will get from the fellow 
who makes the sale. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ad 
INTERNATIONAL. 





® INDUSTRIAL POWER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





MAKES EVERY LOAD A PAYLOAD 
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For 1955 Loan Cotton 


Regulation Changed 
On Bale Covering 


@ USDA defers “heads of bale” 
requirement until next season 
because many ginners had short 
bagging in stock. 





The provision requiring that heads of 
cotton bales be completely covered has 
been eliminated from the 1955 cotton 
loan program, but will be included in the 
loan program for 1956, USDA announced 
on Oct. 3. 

Ginners and others had requested the 
change because many ginners had short 
bagging on hand for use in 1955. The 
announcement will make it necessary 
for ginners to buy full-size bagging, at 
least 108 inches long, for use with 1956 
cotton that goes into the government 
loan, Ed H. Bush, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, pointed out. 

The text of USDA’s announcement 
said: 

The “heads of bales” provision has 
been dropped from the 1955 price support 
loan program for cotton in order to pre- 
vent undue hardship to some persons 
and firms. The provision was included 
for the first time in the 1955 program, 
and the bulletin containing it was issued 
at a time when a considerable amount of 
bagging of the same lengths as those 
used in past years had already been 
manufactured and distributed. Since 
some ginners have purchased and al- 
ready used some of this bagging, which 
is too short to cover the heads of bales 
completely, farmers served by these gin- 
ners might be denied loans if the new 
provision were continued in effect for 
the rest of this marketing season. 

The Department plans, however, to in- 
clude the “heads of bales” provision in 
the 1956 cotton loan program and urges 
all segments of the cotton industry in- 
terested in the size of cotton bagging 
to take this change into consideration in 
any plans for the 1956 season. 

The various segments of the cotton in- 
dustry—producers, ginners, warehouse- 
men, merchants, and millers—agree that 
the provision for covered heads of bales 
is highly desirable, and representatives 
of the bagging industry have indicated 
their willingness to stop manufacturing 
the short bagging. Since the Department 
believes that use of the longer bale cov- 
ering is generally desirable and would 
improve the competitive position of 
American cotton in foreign markets, it 
is making advance announcement of the 
inclusion of a provision for fully covered 
heads of bales in the cotton loan pro- 
gram for 1956. 


Proceedings of Congress 
On Cotton Published 


Proceedings of the sixteenth Ameri- 
can Cotton Congress, sponsored by the 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas 
and held June 2-4 at Harlingen, Texas, 
are now being distributed. Single copies 
may be obtained by libraries, students 
and others from K. Lanse Turner, Cot- 
ton Research Committee of Texas, Box 
4190, Tech Station, Lubbock. 
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Textile Mills Face Crisis 


As Japan Imports Soar 


“The U.S. textile industry is facing its 
worst crisis,” A. K. Winget, Albermarle, 
N.C., president of American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, said last week; but 
the speech of Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks at the meeting of the 
National Federation of Textiles in New 
York offered little hope of changes in 
present tariff policies. 

Winget pointed out that August im- 
ports of Japanese textiles were greater 
than for the entire year of 1954. Secre- 
tary Weeks said that the government 
recognized the seriousness of the Japan- 
ese situation, but that “reaction proba- 
bly will not be as serious in the future 
as it has been in the past.” 

Compared with last year’s total of 
47.8 million yards, August fabrics sales 
by the Japanese industry to U.S. buyers 
totaled 52 million yards. By contrast, 
total imports from Japan in 1952 
amounted to only 1.5 million yards. Mon- 
etarily, if continued at the present rate, 
cotton ready-made apparel shipments 
can easily top $9 million in value by the 
end of the year, industry statisticians 
assert. 

Owing to the time needed to turn out 
the goods and transport them across the 
sea, it may be several weeks or months 
before the crest of the August sales hits 
this country. In fact, the bulk of the de- 
a may not reach here until early 
1956. 

Winget believes that the American 
people—particularly textile employees, 
cotton.farmers and those who work in 
the apparel industry—are “only begin- 
ning to realize how seriously they can 
be affected by a ‘two-pronged Japanese 
invasion.’” The two prongs referred to 
are rapidly mounting fabric shipments, 
and the rise of imports of ready-made 
apparel, 

The “only salvation” for American 
mills and the network of businesses 
linked with the domestic industry will be 
the setting up of a quota system or 
“cut-off” point to regulate the importa- 
tions of foreign-made goods, Winget 
said. 


Textile Group To Meet 


The Textile Education Foundation 
will hold its annual meeting Oct. 15, at 
the Harrison Hightower Building on the 
Georgia Tech Campus, Atlanta. 

New officers and directors for the 
coming year will be elected. 

Georgia’s need for more textile grad- 
uates and methods for encouraging stu- 
dents to attend Tech’s A. French Textile 
School will be major topics for discus- 
sions at the meeting, according to T. M. 
Forbes, Secretary for the Foundation. 


Cotton Does Good Deed 


Cotton gins in the Shafter, Calif., 
area are helping Boy Scouts by encour- 
aging farmers to donate their end-of- 
season cotton remnants toward a fund 
to pay off a $3,100 debt on the Shafter 
Scout Hall. Ginners have agreed to act 
as a collecting agency to make it con- 
venient for farmers to sign up. 


m@ AL C. WRIGHT, JR., former- 
ly with A. E. Staley Co. and with Ash- 
craft-Wilkinson Co., now is associated 
with JACK CRUTCHER, broker in cot- 
tonseed and soybean products, Memphis. 
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e Cotton Surpluses 


May Last Years 


SURPLUSES of cotton may last for 
years unless something positive is done 
to change the present production and 
consumption situation, the current re- 
view of the world cotton situation by the 
International Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee indicates. 

The Committee says that, in a nut- 
ag the problem facing the world is 
this: 

“Rigorous application of production 
controls has reduced the U.S. share of 
total free world production, which means 
that roughly 60 percent remains rel- 
atively free of official control. While 
cotton consumption may expand in 
the long period, aided by the growth 
in population and incomes and promo- 
tional efforts, the projected rate of in- 
crease is presently insufficient to offset 
the expansionary tendencies in cotton 
production. In other words, the problem 
of the cotton surplus may persist for 
several years yet unless some positive 
action is forthcoming from cotton pro- 
ducers and consumers.” 

For the current season, the report 
says “there is every indication of a fur- 
ther significant increase in aggregate 
cotton production, possibly by a million 
bales or more. This should go a long 
way toward offsetting the reduction in 
the U.S. crop this season.” 

Mexico, Egypt, Turkey and Syria are 
listed as countries known to have in- 
creased plantings of cotton. India and 
Pakistan are committed to continued 
expansion of cotton, and “circumstances 
in South America would seem right for 
an increase in cotton production this 
season.” 

At the moment, the Committee’s re- 
view concludes, “there appears little 
reason to expect any immediate accel- 
eration of the upward trend in cotton 
consumption to offset the tendency to- 
ward increased cotton production.” 


Textile Mills Seeking 
Freight Reduction 


Northern textile mills have requested 
a 20 cent a hundredweight freight rate 
reduction from the Memphis area. 

The request to the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau was made known at a 
joint meeting in New Castle, N.H., of the 
Northern Textile Association and the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

The cut was sought by the cotton 
committee of the two groups as well as 
by several mills and the New England 
textile committee of the New England 
Governors’ Conference. 

A similar cut was given to Southern 
mills in August. 


Farm Prices Show Increase, 
Four-Month Skid Halted 


A four-month decline in prices was 
halted when farm products increased 
one percent between mid-August and 
mid-September, according to USDA. 

The Department said higher prices re- 
ceived by farmers for eggs, milk, cotton 
and commercial vegetables were primar- 
ily responsible for the increase during 
the past month. Lower prices for corn, 
oilseeds, chickens and meat animals par- 
tially offset increases in the other prices. 
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Vegetable Oil Research 
Articles Available 


Chemical treatment which can trans- 
form vegetable oils into acetoglycerides, 
solid products to meet special market 
needs, is described in articles available 
from USDA’s Southern Utilization Re- 
search Branch. 


Chemically, the acetoglycerides are de- 
rived from ordinary fats and oils by 
replacing two of the three long-chain 
fatty acid groups originally present with 
two acetyl groups, or one acetyl and one 
hydroxyl group. 

Three major groups of acetoglycerides 
have been investigated at the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch of USDA. 
Acetostearins which melt only at high 
temperature are flexible, yet apparent- 
ly completely solid at room temperature, 
It is believed they have possibilities as 
coatings for various food products, such 
as frankfurters, cheese, nuts, fruits, and 
baked goods. 

On the other hand, low-melting aceto- 
stearins contain appreciable amounts of 
liquid oil at room temperature. Possible 
uses are for slab dressings in candy- 
making; roasting oil for nuts, or non- 
clumping oil for packaged raisins. 

Work on aceto-oleins at the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch has been 
confined largely to the development of 
a special, margarine-like spread which 
it is hoped will fill the needs of the 
armed forces for a spread which will 
have a desirable consistency at temper- 
atures from Arctic cold to tropic heat, 
and retain its freshness over compara- 
tively long periods of storage. These re- 
quirements seem to be fulfilled by mix- 
tures consisting basically of an aceto- 
olein product (acetylated peanut oil) 
_ partially hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil. 


Acetoglycerides have been approved 
already for use in cosmetics, and are 
now being tested as to acceptability for 
food uses. 

Some of the compounds also show con- 
siderable promise for industrial pur- 
posese, particularly as plasticizers for 
plastics such as the vinyl resins. 

Details of the preparation and proper- 
ties of acetoglycerides, and some investi- 
gations of physical properties of pure 
fats are covered in several publications. 
These papers are: “Acetoglycerides— 
New Fat Products of Potential Value to 
the Food Industry,” published in Food 
Technology, June, 1955; “The Infrared 
Spectra of Mono-, Di-, and Triglycer- 
ides,” Journal of American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, February, 1955; “Some Thermal 
Properties of 1-Monostearin, 1-Aceto-3- 
Stearin, and_ 1, 2-Diaceto-3-Stearin,” 
Journal of Physical Chemistry, April, 
1955; “Solubility of Tristearin and Hy- 
drogenated Cottonseed Oil in Certain 
Aceto- and Butyroglycerides,” the Jour- 
nal of the American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety, June, 1955. Reprints may be ob- 
tained without cost from the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19. 


Sesame Yields 900 Pounds 


Forty-five acres of sesame planted by 
Tom Carlisle near Plainview, Texas, are 
expected to yield about 900 pounds of 
seed per acre this season, he reports. 
The crop had one preplanting irrigation 
and three subsequent irrigations. 
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New Mexico Farm Day To 
Include Cotton Subjects 


The annual Farm Day at New Mexi- 
co A. & M. College is being held Oct. 11. 

Phases of research to be discussed and 
shown at the Farm Day include demon- 
strations by the following staff mem- 
bers: Experiments for Controlling Ver- 
ticillium Wilt of Cotton, Dr. J. E. Chil- 
ton, assistant plant pathologist at the 
Experiment Station; Water Require- 
ments of 1517C Cotton, E. G. Hanson, 
agricultural engineer; Breeding for Bac- 
terial Blight Resistance in Cotton, Dr. 
L. M. Blank, senior plant pathologist, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
and R. E. Hunter, assistant in biology; 
New Strains of Upland Cotton, Glen 
Staten, agronomist. 

The Farm Day program will start at 


8:30 a.m., Oct. 11 at the College Agron- 
omy Farm, one-half mile west of Mesilla 
Park. Albert Curry, associate director 
of the New Mexico Experiment Station, 
will be chairman for the day. Farmers 
and others interested in the work con- 
ducted at New Mexico A. & M, College 
are invited to attend. 


Good Neighbor Council 
Will Meet in Mexico 


Representatives from cotton organi- 
zations and other agricultural groups 
have been invited to the third confer- 
ence of the Five-State Good Neighbor 
Council at Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico on 
Oct. 13-16, according to Glenn FE. Gar- 
rett, Austin, executive director of the 
Good Neighbor Commission of Texas. 
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and efficiency. 





e Non-Electric 
e Hinged for easy cleaning 


1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. 





FOR A WELL-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


round out your ginning business 
with custom grinding and mixing. 






Q 

GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 


will assure you of.a profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we’ll help you decide what Jacobson 
equipment to use, and how-to lay out your plant for maximum production 


Protect Costly Machinery 


with Jacobson “Economy” Magnetic Separators 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. K 





20 to 150 
H.P. 






t ’ 
“AJACS” Hammermill 


To prevent fires and damage 
to your ginning and other 
equipment, use Jacobson 
“Economy” Alnico Permanent 
(non-electric) Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. They remove danger- 
ous “tramp” iron before it can 
cause trouble. Easily installed 
—no electrical connections. In- 
surance rates go down, prod- 
uct quality goes up. Write for 
prices and additional infor- 
mation. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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e Terry Cloth Finds 


Many New Uses 


TERRY CLOTH is now being used to 
make a lot of things besides towels. 

A recently completed survey by the 
National Cotton Council shows this 
bathroom utility fabric gaining favor 
in such uses as automobile seat covers, 
shorts, chaise lounge covers, curtains, 
pot holders, couch covers, and aprons. 
There are even terry cloth coveralls for 
Air Force ground crews, to protect them 
while refueling jet planes. 

“To get an idea of the increasing 
popularity of terry cloth, it is estimated 
that in 1947 about two percent, or five 
million square yards, were consumed in 
uses other than towels. In 1954, trade 
estimates indicate as much as 20 percent, 


or 35 million square yards, went into 
uses other than towels. By the end of 
1955 it is expected that this share may 
go as high as 25 percent of terry cloth 
output. Approximately 260,000 bales of 
cotton were required for total terry 
cloth production in 1954,” the Council 
reports. 

In beachwear and bathrobes, terry 
cloth is already well known. Manufac- 
turers report it remains in growing de- 
mand because of good styling and a wide 
range of colors, 

In infants’ wear, good absorbency, 
warmth, washability and ease of care 
make terry cloth a “natural,” the re- 
port states. 

The growing trend toward casual liv- 
ing is creating new terry cloth markets 
in many leisure wear items where the 
accent is on comfort and style. These 


OVER THE YEARS 
BOARDMAN SUPERBEAST FANS 


REDUCE CONVEYOR COSTS 





hens 


BOARDMAN’S SUPERBLAST 
Fans really handle the load eco- 
nomically . . . and here's why! 


LONG-LASTING ... . with thick, 
sturdy steel or cast-iron scroll and 
big, heavy-duty shaft and SKF 
bearings. 


VERSATILE : 
positions; changes jobs without 


. with housing 


Makers of 


CONVEYING FANS, 
CONVEYOR BOXES 
AND COVERS. 


EASY TO REPAIR .. . with sec- 
tional scroll and replaceable 
blast-wheel blades. 


LIGHT ON POWER ..... with 
smooth-running, well-balanced 
blast-wheel that runs easier than 
many lighter fans. 


easily adjustable to 8 different 
cost of new fan. 


we BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


1401 S.W. 11TH 
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include: men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shorts, jackets, and shirts. “At the same 
time, there are now special terry con- 
structions designed especially for wom- 
en’s dresses, coats, and jackets that pro- 
vide a new concept in the combination of 
appearance, style, ease of care and econ- 
omy,” the Council survey says. 

“Of even greater interest is the 
broad application of terry cloth in house- 
hold and industrial uses. For the home, 
there are terry curtains, uphosltery, 
play pen covers, furniture slip covers, 
pot holders, kitchen aprons, pot clean- 
ers, and waste basket covers for bath- 
rooms. In the industrial field, terry 
cloth is used for filters, for window and 
background displays, and in_ special 
gloves for handling hot metals.” 

The survey reports that since 1953 
sales of terry cloth covers for patio and 
porch furniture have “skyrocketed.” 
Terry cloth covers provide greater com- 
fort because they are not affected by 
hot or cool temperatures as much as 
metal or plastic covered furniture, con- 
sumers say. 

The Council terms terry cloth auto- 
mobile seat cover sales as “spectacular,” 
with manufacturers being of the opinion 
that 1956 will see an even greater de- 
mand. Comfort, washability, absorben- 
cy, and color adaptability are the rea- 
sons assigned for terry cloth popularity 
in this application. 

Available trade estimates indicate that 
auto seat covers and chaise lounge cov- 
ers “may have consumed as much as 20 
million yards of terry cloth in 1954.” 

Terry is defined as a cotion fabric 
covered with loops on one or both sides. 
It is named from the French verb mean- 
ing to pull out. 


e New Firm To Market 


Range Greasewood 


GREASEWOOD — also called creosote 
bush, which grows on ranges throughout 
West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
other areas of the West—now promises 
to prove useful. A firm has been organ- 
ized at El Paso to manufacture hard- 
wood from the bush. 

Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, a former du- 
Pont research engineer, is president of 
the firm. The factory will make the cut- 
tings from an estimated 150 square 
miles of greasewood land each year into 
such products as table tops, radio and 
television cabinets and other things. 

Ranchmen will benefit from their hav- 
ing land cleared of the brush, which live- 
stock won’t eat and which prevents 
growth of grass. 


Spinner Says 25-Cent 
Cotton Price Needed 


Cotton is in danger of losing out to 
synthetics as silk and linen have done 
unless cotton can be priced at below 25 
cents a pound to compete with the arti- 
ficial fibers. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed in Memphis recently by Y. Tawa, 
managing director of the All Japan 
Spinners’ Association. 

Tawa said that they did not feel that 
cotton was a declining industry, but 
recognized that what has happened to 
silk and linen can happen to cotton, 

“We believe that we can successful- 
ly compete with rayon if we are given 
the raw material at competitive price,” 
he added. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.06. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 





FOR SALE—One 5-high French rolls, plain bear- 
ings, in good condition. Operated two seasons 
after last grinding. One Allbright-Nell filter press, 
30” square plates. In good condition. Price reason- 
able. Write—Fidelity Products Mill, P. O. Box 
1189, Houston, Texas. 





about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been pr 
through each since new. May easily be converted 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, Iowa. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Complete six stand Continental cot- 
tonseed delinting plant, together with lint cleaner, 
downpack lint baler, motors, panels, Carver gum- 
mer, seed shaker, etc. Also necessary equipment 
to convert plant into a 50 ton cottonseed oil mill. 
—International Fertilizer & Feed Company, P. O. 
Box 62, Bakersfield, California. 





FOR SALE —Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14’ conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 14l-saw 
Carver linters. 72’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42” 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1800 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 


POrter 3-4711 GArfield 3-6587 
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Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TE5 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Gins: Several late model 80-saw 
Murray and Continental brush or air blast, or 
Lummus automatic. Feeders: 60” or 66” Mitchells 
in standard or super units, 60” L.E.F. machines 
or 66” Continentals with ‘“‘V’’ belts. One 4-80 
Lummus and one 5-80 Mitchell conveyor distrib- 
utor. Steel Cleaners: One 4-cylinder and one 6- 
cylinder 50” Continental, one 5-cylinder 50” Hard- 
wicke-Etter, two 6-cylinder 50” Murray, with 
“V" belts, one 7-cylinder 50” Wichita and two 
Lummus Thermos. Driers: Two Lummus Thermos, 
two Murray Big Reels and one practically new 
Continental two trough, with heater, and new 
towers in all sizes. Steel Bur Machines: One 10’ 
Lummus with new bearings, brushes, saws and 
spreader box. Two 8-foot Murray with new bear- 
ings, brushes and saws. One 18-foot 12”, and one 
24-foot 9” rotary lifts. Steel Condensers: One 48” 
Continental side discharge, one 48” Lummus up- 
discharge, one 60” Continental up-discharge, one 
up and one down discharge 72” Murray. Steel 
Separators: Two 50” Continental with back- 
geared vacuums, one 50” Hardwicke-Etter, one 
52” Murray “VS”, one 48” and one 60” type 
“M”’ and one 48” type “C’’ Lummus. Steel 
Trampers: One Murray, two Cameron and one 
Continental E.J. Presses: One Murray PX 
missing some parts, one wood frame Lummus 
and one heavy duty steel bound Continental Para- 
gon. Pumps: One Continental and one Murray 
heavy duty vertical triplex, one» Lummus and 
one Murray horizontal triplex and two Beaumier 
4-plunger horizontal. Electric motors in 7%, 10 
and 100 h.p. Hundreds of other late model items 
of machinery and equipment for your selection. 
New cyclones and rock and boll traps. New Kem- 
gas Statifiers. New fans which meet required 
specifications for pink bollworm trash and hull 
disposal. For your largest, oldest and most reliable 
source of guaranteed late model, used and re- 
conditioned gin machinery contact us. Qualified 
graduate engineer to assist you with any of your 
machinery problems at no obligation. Call us re- 
garding any machinery or complete outfits you 
have for sale or trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 
13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day, 2-8141; 
Night, 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE: To Be Moved—5-90 saw Murray gin 
outfit with steel building, 122’ long by 30’ wide. 
Outfit completely equipped with Murray latest 
type safety gins, Mitchell Super Chief extractors, 
two 24-shelf tower dryers, three 72” wide 7-cylin- 
der inclined cleaners, 14’ bur machine and Mur- 
ray saw type lint cleaners, latest model down 
packing press and seed scales with high pressure 
seed blower. All electric driven. Outfit ginned 
less than 8,000 bales and in excellent condition. 
Reason for selling settling estate——Write or call 
Mrs. T. I. Harrison, Sandersville, Ga. 





CAN now make prompt delivery of electric cot- 
ton samplers. Order yours immediately. Price $145. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, 
Abilene, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—Used cotton gin in good condition, 
preferably Murray 5-80, 4- or 5-90 used for not 
more than 10 years, with building, and motor 
run by natural gas or diesel. Send ample descrip- 
tion of gin. Write to Agustin Quiroga, P. O. Box 
51, Reynosa, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 





WANTED — 4-80 saw Continental brush, late 
model gins with lint flue and all-steel press.— 
Box HJ, care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and Pye Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and Pine Bo, —Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—One (1) General Motors diesel power 
unit in good condition, model M6110, 245 h.p.— 
Morrilton Cottonseed Oil Mill, Morrilton, Ark. 





FOR SALE-—International one row cotton picker. 
This picker has picked about 100 bales of cotton, 
original picker spindles on machine. Machine has 
never been rebuilt and is in excellent condition, 
mounted on reconditioned M-tractor, starter, lights, 
good rubber, ready to go and runs like new. Price 
picker without tractor, $2,200, price M-tractor, 
$700. Sell one or both. Low acreage, real bargain, 
no junk. I bought this picker new from Inter- 
national dealer.—Charles C. Greer, Cordele, Ga. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
. et csi Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 








FOR SALE—4, D13000 Caterpillar diesel engines 
on skid rails, clutch and outboard bearings. 
1, D17000 with skid rail and outboard bearings. 
One 340 h.p. twin six General Motors diesel, one 
210 h.p. twin six gas or butane Minneapolis- 
Moline. Several electric motors, ranging in h.p 

from 40 to 150, 3-phase, 440 volt.—Bill Smith, 
Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 





From Our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 26) 


so ago, when over 200 items were listed 
for which we would barter surplus farm 
commodities. Now that list has been 
shaved to a mere dozen. 

There also is pressure to accept great- 
er amounts of foreign currencies in pay- 
ment for our agricultural commodities. 
In some instances, at least, those curren- 
cies could be sold to American com- 
panies at a discount for investment in in- 
dustrial development of the country. 


e New Farm Legislation — It all boils 
down to this: You can be almost certain 
that Congress will pass new farm legis- 
lation next session, probably applicable 
to 1956 production. Odds, too, are that 
the legislation will put newer and 
stronger props under farm prices and 
income. 

The continued decline in farm prices 
and income has steadily decreased oppo- 
sition to changes in the farm program. 
The chances of a stalemate between 
Democrats and Republicans have de- 
creased in recent weeks. 

Republican leaders are reconciled to 
change. About the only question is: 
“What changes?” There is some pros- 
pect at least that Democrats may be 
willing to give a bit on their demand for 
rigid 90 percent supports, if an accept- 
able compromise can be reached. 

Both parties, however, will proceed 
with both eyes on the coming political 
campaign in which the farm vote will be 
important. Neither wants to give the 
other the advantage of claiming credit 
for any improvement in the farm situa- 
tion next year. 


Georgia Extension Service 
Appoints Agronomist 


W. H. (Bill) Sell, cotton agronomist, 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
Georgia Extension Service, W. A. Sut- 
ton, associate director, has announced. 

Sell is a native of Jackson County and 
was reared on a farm near Hoschton. 
He attended North Georgia Junior Col- 
lege at Dahlonega; he graduated from 
the University of Georgia in 1949, and 
this summer received his masters degree 
from there. Sell served three years in 
the Navy. He has worked as assistant 
county agent in Gwinnett, Haralson, and 
Cobb Counties, and as an instructor in 
the Verterans’ Farm Training Program 
in Jefferson. 
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e U.S.-Canadian Trade 
Topic of Speech 


A LAUDABLE objective is free trade 
on a world-wide basis, said Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., in a speech before 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce at 
Winnipeg. 

However, certain conditions would ap- 
pear to be essential, he said. “We must 
assume first a state of grace in which 
mankind will no longer be harassed by 
war. We must assume second that na- 
tions entering into trade on a free basis 
have more or less equal wage and price 
structures; otherwise reciprocal advan- 
tages would be hard to establish. We 
must assume finally mutual responsi- 
bility of government, so that agreements 
will be honorably executed and guaran- 
teed. We must assume a devotion to 
principle so that trade can be conducted 
in an environment of trust and confi- 
dence. 

“Unfortunately, the world today is 
neither ideal nor peaceful. No trade 
policy can make sense unless it takes 
into account the world as it is, not as 
we hope it will be in some far-off mil- 
lennium.” 

Noting that suitable conditions permit 
free trade between the various U.S. 
states, Greenewalt said he felt that com- 
parable economic circumstances could be 
achieved between Canada and the U.S., 
without political affiliation. 

Greenewalt said that the chemical in- 
dustry was unconcerned over foreign 
competition except on products in which 
the labor cost is extraordinarily high, 
such as in dyes and dye intermediates. 
In these fields, he said, products made 
with lower-wage foreign labor could 
drive the American producer from the 
market if tariff restrictions did not ap- 
ply. The chief threat suggested by this 
possibility, he said, lies in “the impact 
of a lost technology on the remainder of 
our industrial potential. 

“Our industrial progress is dependent 
upon the whole of our technological com- 
petence, hence loss of any major segment 
of industrial skill would have far reach- 
ing effects, not only in its particular 
area, but over the entire industrial scene. 

“If an important branch of commerce 
is destroyed through foreign competi- 
tion, it is obvious that we lose also not 
only the technology associated with it, 
but, more importantly, the incentive for 
research and development, and this, I 
submit, is a loss we could not afford.” 

Greenewalt ended on a note of hope for 
free trade between Canada and the U.S. 
Besides political and economic similar- 
ities, he said, “ ... we think alike, act 
alike, dress alike, and look alike. We 
take on each other’s citizenship without 
sense of loss or particular change. If 
free trade could exist anywhere on 
earth, it should succeed here.” 


Rains Hurt Soybeans 


Rains in Southeast Missouri have hurt 
prospects for the soybean crop, Exten- 
sion workers report, but soybeans in 
parts of Arkansas and Mississippi have 
been helped by recent moisture. 


Purina To Build Plant 


Ralston Purina Co. has announced 
plans to build a 75,000-tons-per-year feed 
plant at Richmond, Va. 
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Margarine Shows Slight 


Increase For August 


Margarine production in August 
reached 91,592,000 pounds, which brought 
the year’s production to 863,351,000 
pounds to date, according to S. F. 
Riepma, president of the National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers. 

August production ran 15 percent 
above July production, but was 13,752,- 
000 pounds below that of August, 1954. 

Government estimates for per capita 
consumption of margarine this year are 
8.3 pounds per person, national average. 
The figure for butter is estimated at 
9.3 pounds. 

Butter production in August was an 
estimated 103,310,000 pounds, a 17 per- 
cent decrease from July. 





International Olive Oil 
Conference Meeting 


An international conference is meet- 
ing in Geneva to discuss stabilization of 
the world olive oil market. The confer- 
ence is under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

A draft agreement proposed by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization for 
ensuring fair competition among coun- 
tries producing and exporting olive oil 
is being discussed. 


@ DR. T. C. BYERLY has been 
named assistant director of research, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA; 
and NED R. ELLIS succeeds him as head 
of ARS animal and poultry husbandry 
research branch. 





TOP GRADES! 
HIGHER 
PRICES! 
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MOSS LINT CLEANERS are helping ginners and growers make 
greater profits through better cleaning! The remarkable perform- 
ance records of Moss Cleaners show that they improve ginning a 


full grade or more. Low first cost, easy installation and trouble-free 


operation are outstanding advantages praised by Moss owners. 


A SPECIFIC DESIGN FOR EVERY GIN 


Whether you have a big gin or a small gin, there’s a Moss Lint 
Cleaner specifically designed for your plant. Your lint cleaning is 


all in one compact unit, easy to look after and does not require an 


extra man. It will pay you to get the facts on Moss. Write us for 


an engineer to check your plant without obligation. 


"Lint Cleaning with a MOSS doesn't cost—it PAYS!” 


teh peicte] doit, 


LINT CLEANER €0. 


3116 ate dial Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Combination System Both 


Irrigates and Conserves 


A new irrigation system has made 
it possible for B. B. Boykin, Roosevelt 
County, New Mexico, farmer to save 
900 hours of irrigation time every year. 

Three well-organized, well-planned wa- 
ter conservation practices have made 
possible this efficient irrigation and sav- 
ing of time. This combination includes 
an overnight storage reservoir, under- 
ground concrete pipe, and gated alumi- 
num surface distribution pipe, New 
Mexico Extension Service reports, 

The overnight tank, built by Boykin 
and local SCS personnel, was located 
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After two years of testing to gain 
perfection, you can now have a 
power cotton sampler. Manufac- 
tured by SKIL, the makers of other 
nationally known Skil tools. It saves 
—tTime , Labor and Expense. 
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some distance from the pump on land 
not being irrigated. This site according 
to a soil scientist, would not leak if the 
soil was well packed. The engineer then 
designed the tank to take care of 16 
hours’ pumping, and set grade stakes 
for the construction. 

As a result of a meeting with pipe 
company representatives and SCS tech- 
nicians, it was decided to irrigate with 
2,000 gallons of water a minute, and a 
pipeline was designed to meet this re- 
quirement. It was also decided to bury 
the pipe deep enough to be out of the 
way of any future land leveling. 

The surface irrigation arrangement 
consists of two sets of gated aluminum 
pipe each 100 feet in length. Both sets 
are operated simultaneously, irrigating 
66 rows at a time. It takes about an 
hour to complete a run. As soon as a run 
is finished, water is diverted into the 
storage reservoir while the surface pipe 
is being moved to a new location. This 
allows maximum use of the gated pipe 
instead of having one set on a “stand- 
by” basis, which is more common. 


USDA Outlines Drouth 
Relief Feed Plans 


USDA has outlined details of the ex- 
tended 1955 emergency feed program 
which began Sept. 20 for 22 Texas coun- 
ties because of continued drouth. USDA 
stated that, while some administrative 
and operating revisions are required in 
the new program, the operation is bas- 
ically the same as that concluded on 
June 30 of this year. 

The program enables eligible stock- 
men and farmers to receive $1 per hun- 
dredweight assistance on the purchase 
price of designated surplus feed grains 
and approved mixed feeds. Eligibility 
under the program is determined by 
county Farmers Home Administration 
committees. On the basis of FHA ap- 
proved applications, county Agricultur- 
al Stabilization and Conservation com- 
mittees issue farmers purchase orders 








Cotton Scale Repairs. 


P. 0. Box 3092 





Seed-0-Meter i. 


A new 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


C. W. Brown, operator of the Co-op Gin at 
Britton, Texas, is shown with his SEED-O- 
METER. Brown says, “It saves lots of time .. . 
a big improvement over the old hopper scales 
... I'm using it for the third ginning season 
... 1 consider it the finest piece of machinery 
in my gin!” 


Simple Installation — Immediate Delivery 
Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, Sampling Knives, and 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


device for continuous automatic 


Phone 2-7111 
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Ee Women Gaining on Men, 
But Who’s Surprised? 


m@ WOMEN are gaining on men, 
says a recent release from the 
government which will surprise 
no man. Most males, in fact, are 
of the opinion that women long 
ago caught up with men and 
passed them. Bureau of Census 
statistics confirm this opinion, 
too, for the government an- 
nouncement had to do with the 
number of males and females in 
the population. 

On July 1 this year, there 
were only 98.5 males for every 
100 females. The decline in the 
male ratio started in 1910. The 
census of that year showed 106 
males for every 100 females. 
The ratio dropped to 104 in 1920, 
102.5 in 1930, 100.7 in 1940, 99.2 
in 1950 and 98.5 last July. 

The Census Bureau said the 
change is caused by women liv- 
ing longer and by declining im- 
migration. It noted that male 
immigrants always have out- 
numbered females. 











calling for stated quantities of feed 
grains designated as surplus. The feed is 
obtained from established feed dealers. 
The dealer, who takes a certificate in 
lieu of the $1 per hundredweight, uses 
it to buy replacement stocks which 
eventually come from the CCC inven- 
tories. 

A new requirement will be that feed 
dealers who participate in the program 
must sign a standard agreement with 
the county ASC office where the feed 
is sold. The agreement outlines in gen- 
eral dealers’ responsibilities in the op- 
eration. Before dealers can exchange 
purchase orders for dealer certificates, 
they will be required to support their 
certifications on purchase orders with 
copies of sales slips or invoices to farm- 
ers. 

Farmers must present applications 
within 15 days after approval by coun- 
ty FHA committees to the county ASC 
office to obtain a purchase order for 
feed. Feed dealers should surrender 
purchase orders to the county ASC com- 
mittee that issued them within 30 days 
after delivery of feed to farmers for 
exchange for dealers’ certificates. 


Feed Conference Planned 


Cottonseed crushers and others inter- 
ested in livestock feeds are invited to 
the seventh annual Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Dr. Rollin Thayer, 
program chairman, has announced. The 
meeting will be held at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oct. 27-28. 


Valley Ginnings Drop 


Cotton production in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley in 1955 was 19,957 bales 
less than in 1954. Final ginnings from 
four Valley counties totaled 392,200 
bales compared with 412,157 last season. 
Hidalgo County led with 183,030 bales 
this year, followed by Cameron 144,643, 
Willacy 61,827 and Starr 2,700 bales. 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 


usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 





















































TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 
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SELLING AGENTS 


\ BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER  ® 
i 1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. § 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


MASON JACKSON CO. 
i 525 SPRING ST. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Pink Bollworm Is Threat 


MISSOURI check stations find raw cotton in five out of every hun- 
dred vehicles; three live larvae discovered in bolls carried by family 
on vacation trip to Caruthersville. 


VERY TOURIST CAR heading out 

of the Southwest represents a poten- 
tial threat to the cotton industry of 
Missiissippi, Missouri and other states 
that do not yet have the pink bollworm, 
reports from highway inspection sta- 
tions in Mississippi and Missouri indi- 
cate. 

Missouri check stations have found 
raw cotton in 1,152 cars inspected this 
season, reports to Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers’ Association show. Five out of 
every 100 cars inspected since Sept. 10 
contained raw cotton. 

Mississippi highway stations main- 
tained at the Mississippi River bridges 
at Greenville, Vicksburg and Natchez 
found their first live pink bollworm on 
Aug. 16. During the 1954-55 inspection 
season, the Mississippi stations found 


‘ 92 live pink bollworms, any one of which 


could have started a costly infestation 
of the pest in the state, 


e Larvae Found—tThree live pink boll- 
worm larvae were discovered Sept. 20 in 
bolls of cotton grought into Missouri in 
the car of a Texas family. The family 
was enroute to Caruthersville for a va- 
cation visit. 

The tourists from Texas were delib- 
erately carrying the bolls of cotton in 
their car, the inspector’s report indi- 
cated, and doubtless would have dis- 
carded the bolls when their value as a 
curio was exhausted. The larvae rep- 
resented all that was needed to start a 
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A BIT of the deep South was transported to Chicago during 


Visitors to GM POWERAMA See Cotton Gin in Operation 


crowds always in attendance. Many had their first opportunity 


pink bollworm infestation, with a cost- 
ly quarantine for growers and ginners, 
in Missouri. 

“Nothing we had been told about the 
pink bollworm quarantine or control 
practices in other states had prepared 
us for the number of cars which we are 
finding to be carriers of raw cotton fi- 
ber,” Julius Anderson, chief entomolo- 
gist for the Department of Agriculture, 
said. “We knew, of course, that trans- 
ient laborers are inclined to gather raw 
cotton for bed pads, and that used pick 
sacks and other articles used in or 
around the cotton fields might be found 
to be infested. But we had not dreamed 
that cotton in the boll could be such a 
tourist attraction, or that one out of 
every 20 cars returning to the North 
would be carrying samples or souvenirs, 
any one of which might harbor the pink 
bollworm.” 

Daily checks are being made of ma- 
terial confiscated at the three check 
stations located at Holland on Route 61, 
Arbyrd at Routes 25 and 108, and at 
Neelyville, Mo., on Route 67. An ento- 
mologist will be constantly available for 
consultation with gin managers and for 
field inspections of suspected infesta- 
tions. 

According to Anderson, there are 
doubts that infested areas will be found 
during the current season. The Depart- 
ment has taken no action toward setting 
up control measures either in the fields 


or at the gins. However, the state ento- 
mologists will make samples of gin trash 
as time permits, as a precautionary 
measure, 


e Cotton Featured 
By Publication 


COTTON was featured throughout the 
September issue of “West Texas Today,” 
official publication of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Agricultural economy of the region is 
built around cotton, which in 1954 
brought West Texas farmers nearly 
half a billion dollars, C. B. Spencer, 
Dallas, agricultural director, Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, said in 
one of the articles in the magazine. 


Bill Foreman, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis, pointed out the importance 
of cotton to the nation in another ar- 
ticle. 

Advertisers in the issue included Sim- 
mons Cotton Oil Mills, Western Cotton- 
oil Co. and Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. 

Many ginners and crushers of the re- 
gion are active in the organization’s 
programs and Ray Grisham, Western 
Cottonoil Co., Abilene, is 1955 president. 


More Lint in Pakistan 


Expectations for the 1955-56 cotton 
year in Pakistan are on the optimistic 
side. It is thought that the yield will 
be about 1,850,000 bales, as compared 
with the 1,650,000 bales last year. 

Due to increased home consumption 
and Far Eastern demand, however, the 
estimated 200,000 bale increase may 
present no surplus problem for Pakis- 
tan. 


September where the Detroit Diesel Engine Division of Gen- to see “cotton in the raw” and much of it was carried away 


eral Motors had a cotton gin in operation at the GM POWER- 
AMA. The cotton was taken to Chicago by the train load, 
ginned and baled at periods throughout the day with sizeable 
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as souvenirs. T. L. King and L. C. Robertson, sales engineers 
of the Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, were in charge of 
the ginning operation. 
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international Banking 


KNOWN and RECOGNIZED 


Se rv CAS || tHroustour 


THE WORLD! 














From Buenos Aires to New Delhi— from Tokyo to Rome, the 
Foreign Department at Republic maintains direct connections with 
principal banks throughout the world. 

Up-to-the-minute knowledge of foreign markets and currency 
exchange can save you both time and money in export, import and 
foreign exchange financing. 

You will find this knowledge, plus the “know-how” for handling 
all types of necessary documents in The Foreign Department at 
Republic. 

We are here to serve you. 


Pek Feary reic 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 





Member F.D.1.C. 







CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $60,000,000 * LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 


Financial Center of the Southwest 
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Gift Horse Laughs Last 





Purchase Without a Gimmick 
Becomes Collector’s Item 


@ EVERY HOUSEHOLD has a collection of give-away gadgets, 
widgets and whatchamacallems, says this article by Herbert A. 
Leggett, in the Valley National Bank’s “Arizona Progress.” 


ECENTLY we went into a store and 

bought a necktie. The clerk wrapped 
it up and handed it to us with a cordial 
“thank you.” Just like that. No prem- 
iums, no coupons, no colored stamps, not 
even a million-to-one chance on a Cadil- 
lac. We walked out with the empty feel- 
ing one has when he has been short- 
changed. 


Of course, we should have rejoiced 
and been exceeding glad. Our modest lit- 
tle igloo is already bulging with gadg- 
ets, widgets and whatchamacallems ac- 
quired in the process of buying other 
things. For example, cereal packages are 
more apt to contain toy airplanes or 
jumping jacks than cereal itself. 

Modern merchants no longer concen- 
trate on selling their products but the 
gimmicks or give-aways that go with 
them. As a result, Mr. and Mrs. Ameri- 
ca have developed the habit of buying 
carloads of stuff they don’t need, just to 
obtain free articles they don’t need. Who 
can resist that combination screw driver 
and potato peeler, or that Little Her- 
cules stump puller, if they cost nothing? 


The fact that the necessity of pulling 
a free stump may occur only once in a 
lifetime, if at all, bothers the buyer not 
a bit. Moreover, to get it, one may wind 
up with a fifty year supply of Oatsie 
Bloatsies or Atomic Dandruff Remover. 

Personally, we are out of the market 
for barbecue grills—forever and then 
some. Our stock of grills has reached un- 
manageable proportions. We have them 
in all shapes and sizes. We have them 
with three legs, with four legs and no 
legs. We have them rigid and have them 
collapsible (their most dependable fea- 
ture). We also have a few that we can’t 
even assemble which serve nicely as 
bird baths or ashtrays for cocktail par- 
ties. 

We have bushels of ball point pens 
that don’t write, rocket banks that don’t 
rocket and whatnots that do nothing but 
take up space. We used to brood some 
about the possibility of being cremated 
by an H-bomb. It seems more likely now 
that we shall be buried alive under an 
accumulation of possessions which have 
no use or value. 


New Book 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS FARM 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 


Catalog No. 30 has just been publish- 
ed by Spraying Systems Co., covering 
spray nozzles and accessories for all 
types of farm, ranch, orchard and gar- 
den*spraying. This new 20-page cata- 
log is the most complete catalog of its 
kind ever printed and includes illustra- 
tions, description and spraying data on 
all types of nozzles for boom spraying, 
broadeast spraying, hand spraying and 
airplane spraying, the firm says. 

Information on a wide range of ac- 
cessory equipment is also included, such 
as adjustable valves, strainers and spray 
guns. Included in the catalog are tables 
for calculating field coverage of chemi- 
cals in terms of gallons per acre and 
gallons per minute. 


The data included in the catalog cov- 
er such Spraying Systems products as 
TeeJet and BoomJet spray nozzles, Gun- 
Jet spray guns and Trigger TeeJet Shut- 
off valves, Capacities for all types of 
nozzles are given in handy reference 
form for all standard pressures and for 
all sizes of nozzles or orifices, including 
the complete range of TeeJet inter- 
changeable orifice tips. 

Catalog No. 30 may be obtained free 
of charge by writing to Spraying Sys- 
tems Co., 3270 Randolph Street, Bell- 
wood, Ill.; or, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


g@ J.D. KIRVEN, owner of Kir- 
ven Gin Co., Waxahachie, Texas, has 
been appointed to the board of directors 
of the Trinity River Authority. 
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The S-A Swiveloader enables one man to fill 
and trim box cars faster and cheaper... 
without exposure to dust and accident. 
Will handle up to 150 tons per hour 
of practically any dry, bulk material 


WRITE TODAY 
for our FREE Bulletin No. 854, 


Avrora, Illinois 
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STOCKED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
OIL MILLS EVERYWHERE 

For fuller information, address any of our con- 

venient branch offices at 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Galveston, Texas 
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CARVER 
ROTARY SIDE FILER 


CONSIDER THE GAIN WHEN YOU RAISE THE 
GRADE OF YOUR FIRST CUT LINT 


| 

Ui 

Side Filing has been neglected because old type Side 
| Filers required continual attention to shifting Files. 
q NOW you can SIDE FILE without additional Lint 
| Room Labor. 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


} EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


t MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. . FOSTER ST. 3342 S.MAPLE ST. 
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e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


1956 


e Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence. Hotel Jung, New Orleans. Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, secretary-treasurer. 


e Jan. 19-21 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Directors and Allied Indus- 
tries Meeting. Corpus Christi, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 5-7—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Cooper- 
atives and Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives joint annual convention, Austin, 
Texas. For information, write Bruno E. 
Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, Austin, 
executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 
ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Gnners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta, or Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. 
Box 512, Bennettsville, S.C. Concurrent 
with annual conventions of Alabam»- 
Florida, Carolinas and Georgia ginners’ 
associations. 


e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 
write Tom Murray, exeeutive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 

















Gin Operators Attend Moss-Gordin School at Lubbock 


SHOWN HERE are some 175 representatives from cotton gins 
who attended the school which the Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner 
Co. held at its Lubbock office during the month of September. 
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e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 


ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 


e March 9-10—Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13—Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-14—Arkansas- Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 12-14—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 


Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 


Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 
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e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 25 or 26—National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Dallas, 
Texas. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, 
S.C., executive secretary. Will be held in 
conjunction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
—— Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
allas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 12-13—National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 


e@ April 22-25—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Seciety 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 3-6—National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. H 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 





The firm also has offices in Dallas and Memphis, and held a 
similar school in Memphis during August to aid gin operators 
in the efficient use of the Moss Lint Cleaner. 
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Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina association. 


e June 6-8—Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’. Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary. 


e Sept. 23-26—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


More Effective Use of Gin 


Machinery Discussed 


“Using Gin Machinery More Effec- 
tively” is the title of Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service Bulletin 7, issued by USDA 
in September. Otis T. Weaver and Dan- 
iel H. MeVey, Cotton and Oilseeds 
Branch, Marketing Division, are the au- 
thors. 

A study of the annual operations of 
23 cooperative gins in two Texas areas 
provides data for the bulletin, but the 
conclusions are considered applicable to 
all gins where similar methods of har- 
vesting seed cotton are used. 

The authors found that the gins stud- 
ied were, in effect, out of operation 16 
to 34 percent of the time while seed cot- 
ton was available and a full crew was 
on duty 

They conclude that this comparatively 
low rate of operating efficiency at these 
gins can be traced to two causes: (1) 
the heavier load on conditioning, con- 
veying and cleaning units ahead of gin 
stands that has resulted from hand snap- 
ping and mechancial stripping in the 
area and (2) the increased capacity of 
gin stands, in comparison with equip- 
ment ahead of them, as 90-saw stands 
have been installed. The publication sug- 
gests a number of ways through which 
greater efficiency should be attainable. 


W. A. Hiller Now Out of 
Ginning After 50 Years 


W. A. Hiller of Manor, Texas, is now 
out of the ginning business after having 
ginned cotton for 50 years. He operated 
a gin 45 years at Manor, before selling 
his gin plant to Evalt and LeRoy Weiss, 
and before that was in Austin County 
for five years. Hiller was a member of 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association for 
many years, and says he has a “drawer 
full of membership certificates and con- 
vention badges.” 
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Unique Cottonseed Scales 
Are Installed by Gins 


“Calolina Farms gins have complet- 
ed the installation of the first sets of 
cottonseed scales that have ever been 
‘sealed’ by the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures,” W. B. Camp, Jr., reports. 

Both gins of Calolina Farms, north 
of Bakersfield, have this new scale in- 
stallation. 

Camp, co-manager of this operation 
with his brother, Don, said, “At the very 
beginning of last year’s ginning season, 
we recognized that the formula system 
for determining seed was not working, 
and so advised our growers. We immedi- 
ately got in touch with different gin ma- 
chinery manufacturers and _ inquired 
about seed conveying systems and scales. 
It was soon apparent that the seed scales, 
as previously supplied to the cotton in- 
dustry, would not give us the accuracy 
we pride ourselves in, and to us, there 
can be no compromise between cost and 
accuracy. 

“We then thought out what we wanted 
as cotton growers and made up our 
requirements. The Murray Company of 
Texas accepted our specifications and 
completed their design this January.” 

The installation consists of high 
speed drag belts installed underneath 
the gin stands, dumping into an air con- 
veying system which blows the seed to 
the seed scales, and then from the seed 
scales to the seed bunker. This combi- 
nation makes possible instant and ab- 
solute separation of seed between lots 
or growers, 

Camp also said, “To meet our require- 
ments, this scale installation was de- 
signed to be completely automatic; 
meaning that the scales continuously 
and automatically weight and issue cer- 
tified weights on all seed. This removes 
the human error. At our request, dual 
electronic recording units were installed 
so as to give us two copies of all weights 
—one of which is available to the grow- 
ers.” 

Don Camp adds, “As our cotton is 
improved each year by the Shafter Ex- 
periment Station, it is probable that the 
turnout, or pounds of seed per bale of 
lint cotton, will vary somewhat. Through 
the use of properly designed seed con- 
veying systems and scales, like ours, the 
grower can be assured that he is im- 
mediately receiving the correct amount 
of seed due him. There will be no waiting 


7 
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for final settlement till the end of the 
season, nor will he be penalized by later 
and lower seed prices.” 

R. D. Day, branch manager from the 
Fresno office of the Murray Co., said, 
“We are very proud to have our equip- 
ment in this installation. W. B. Camp 
and Sons and Frank Jeppi, owners of 
Calolina Farms Gin, are to com- 
mended for having the high principles 
that require this perfection and radical 
change from previous standards.” 


Iran Continues Cotton 


Production Increase 


The marked upward trend in cotton 
production in Iran is continuing, USDA 
reports, and early estimates of 1955-56 
production are for approximately 350,- 
000 bales. This represents 27 percent 
increase over 1954-55 production of 276,- 
000 bales. 

Production in 1953-54 was estimated 
at 240,000 bales as compared with 165,- 
000 in 1952-53, and a five-year average 
of 85,000 bales for 1945-49. Acreage for 
the 1955-56 crop was tentatively placed 
at 700,000 acres, as compared with 620,- 
000 for 1954-55. 

Iran’s cotton exports during 1954-55 
are estimated at 207,000 bales, as com- 
pared with 160,000 in 1953-54. Destina- 
tions of exports are known only for the 
first two months of the period, when 
Japan and France were the principal 
buyers of Iranian cotton. Smaller quan- 
tities were exported to Italy, the Repub- 
lic of Germany, and the United King- 
dom. Cotton exports in 1953-54 went 
principally to Japan, the Republic of 
Germany, and France, with smaller 
quantities exported to Italy and the 
United Kingdom. 


Thailand May Export More 


Sesame and Peanuts 


Thailand is likely to increase its ex- 
ports of oilseeds, chiefly sesame and 
peanuts, as the result of completion of 
new irrigation projects, reports to USDA 
indicate. 

In 1954 Thailand exported 15,290 tons 
of peanuts and 2,518 tons of sesame. 
Other exports last year included 1,044 
tons of soybeans, 2,364 tons of cotton- 
seed, 15,882 tons of castor beans, 4,351 
tons of copra, 1,442 tons of coconut oil, 
and 811 tons of other vegetable oils. 


ON LEFT, D. M. Camp looks on at Calolina Farms Gin, Bakersfield, Calif., 
as Collins Hath, gin operator, inspects one of the automatically printed cotton- 
seed weight tickets available for all growers who gin there. 
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e Super-Spraying Machine 


Serves Dual Purpose 


BOLL WEEVILS are meeting their fate 
in Caraway, Ark. A farmer and ginner, 
Paul Downs, confronted by the high cost 
of airplane poisoning operations against 
the boll weevil infestation, decided to do 
something about it. He designed a ground 
machine, a super-sprayer that can be 
utilized not only for poisoning but also 
for defoliation. 

About three thousand acres have been 
poisoned for boll weevils by the machine 
in the Caraway area, and nearly six 
thousand acres have been successfully 
defoliated. 

Downs designed the machine in the 
quiet of his cotton gin office during the 
first part of August. He remembered 
that his friend, Owen Hilvety, a small 
manufacturer in Iowa, had devised a 
machine for spraying corn but it was 
definitely not adaptable for cotton spray- 
ing. However, with Downs’ design and 
Hilvety’s mechanical know-how, the su- 
per-sprayer was born—in less than five 
weeks. 

The machine is self-propelled with a 
26 horse power air cooled motor. It has 
one wheel in front and two behind, and 
carries a 165-gallon stainless steel tank. 
There are three forward gears which 
enable it to travel at speeds of four, 
six and 12 miles per hour. 

It has been described as a ‘grounded 
airplane.’ Booms for spraying, which 
can be drawn up over the machine like 
two arms, reach out to cover 13% 38- 
inch rows. It can operate on five gal- 





Your Cotton Council 
Pays Off 


Recipe books, movie and TV 
films, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, and radio programs are 
among media used by the Council in its 
promotion of margarine, a major con- 
sumer of cottonseed oil. Since 1939, per 
capita consumption of margarine has 
risen from 2.3 to 8.1 pounds. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 








lons of gas per day and is easily towed 
on the road at speeds up to 75 miles 
per hour with no whipping or zig-zag- 
ging. 

The machine moves down the cotton 
middles without damage to the cotton 
because the plants can be sprayed from 
ground level to seven and one-half feet 
in the air. 

The machine is now serving all Downs’ 
cotton poisoning and defoliation needs 
and is also being used by other farmers 
in the area. 

A spokesman for Downs said that in 
the near future the machine would be 
put on the market for sale. Just where 
the assembly plant will be located has 
not been decided. 


@ WALTER EVANS, ginner, 
Lorena, Texas, helped secure the new 
cotton classing office in Waco. It will 
handle cotton for farmers in McLennan, 
Bosque, Coryell and Hamilton counties. 


Crop Improvement Group 
Elects in New Mexico 


William F. Haynor, Las Cruces, was 
elected president of the New Mexico 
Crop Improvement Association at their 
annual meeting held in Milton Hall on 
the New Mexico A. & M. campus, Sept. 
14. 

J. E. Payne, Virden, was chosen vice- 
president; W. H. Danley, Tularosa, di- 
rector; and L. G. Miller, Tucumcari, di- 
rector. Hold-over directors of the Asso- 
ciation are W. C. Gaines, Deming, and 
Howard Stroup, Artesia, who have one 
year to serve. 

John T. Stovall, State College, was 
reappointed administrative officer and 
treasurer of the Association. E. L. Davis, 
State College, will be his assistant. 


Canada Uses More Cotton 


Canadian mills used 32,000 bales of 
cotton during August, 60 percent more 
than in July and 28 percent above the 
total in the first month of the 1954-55 
marketing season, USDA reports. Cana- 
dian imports of cotton, more than 90 
percent of them from the U.S., were 
about 25 percent larger last season than 
in 1953-54. 


Peruvian Sales Expanded 


The sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Peru has been expanded to 
include approximately 22 million pounds 
of cottonseed oil, soybean oil or lard val- 
ued at about $3 million. 





How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 


Boosts Gin Production 






Write, Wire or Phone 
: For Details Today! 
ey per bale 


Uniform Penetration With MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. It_en- 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois- 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water” ...8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and contrels 
the gentle mist spray over the batt. 





The mist control systems operate by o 24-volt unit 
which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank 
is of heavy, 18-geuge, galvonized steel. The pressure 
pump is of bronze and stainless steel 


Available in 4 Automatically 
tN Controlled Models 
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Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 
cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of 
water, costing between 1 and 2 cents 
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NEW Panogen medium capacity seed treater. 


New Product 


PANOGEN ANNOUNCES MEDIUM 
CAPACITY SEED TREATER 


A new automatic seed treater in the 
KS series, the Model KS-5, for applica- 
tion of Panogen liquid seed disinfectant, 
is announced by Panogen, Inc., Ring- 
wood, IIl. 

Designed for liquid seed treatment of 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, cotton, etc., 
the KS-5 incorporates several new fea- 
tures for smoother, more efficient oper- 
ation. A new roller chain drive and 
speed reduction gear replace the V-belts 
previously used. The only V-belt now 
employed drives a high capacity built- 
in fan which removes dust and fumes. 
The treater is mounted on a new extra 
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The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 






ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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strength steel frame and finished in a 
blue hammer-paint color. 

The treater employes a modified “dip’ 
measuring device, a simple accurate 
means of measuring the liquid seed dis- 
infectant developed by the company sev- 
eral years ago. The KS-5 model design 
insures complete clean-out of the treat- 
er by gravity flow without stopping the 
machine, the firm points out. 

Seed treating is completely automatic, 
eliminating handling by the operator, 
according to the manufacturer. A cen- 
trifugal pump takes the ready-mixed 
liquid directly from the shipping con- 
tainer, delivering it to the treater for 
metering and mixing with the seed. The 
company states that the treater applies 
chemicals accurately at rates as low as 
one-half ounce per bushel, and handles 
seed gently to avoid damage, while ap- 
plying the chemical thoroughly and uni- 
formly. A special slurry adapter is avail- 
able to convert to slurry treating of 
beans and corn. 

The KS-5 is rated at 350 bushels per 
hour capacity. Dimensions are: height 
43% inches, length 51% inches, width 
32% inches. Shipping weight, complete 
with all accessories, including centrifu- 
gal pump is 510 pounds. 

The KS-5 is designed and built by 
Panogen, Inc., Ringwood, Ill., manufac- 
turers of liquid Panogen seed disinfec- 
tants and liquid automatic seed treaters. 
A Panogen headquarters for service to 
southern states seed treaters has recent- 
ly been set up in Memphis. 


’ 


Louisiana Delta Council 
Names 1956 President 


M. P. Guthrie, Newellton, La., has been 
elected the 1956 president of Louisiana 
Delta Council, it was announced by Har- 
vey P. Grant, Jr., Council manager. 

Vice-presidents elected at a directors 
meeting in Delhi, are: R. M. Hammons, 
Wisner and George B. Franklin, Jr., 
Holly Ridge. E. W. Sehon, Delhi, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Organizational policy is determined by 
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a board of directors comprising three 
representatives from each member par- 
ish. The 10 northeastern Delta parishes 


represented in the Council are More- 
house, Ouachita, Caldwell, Franklin, 
Richland, West Carroll, East Carroll, 


Madison, Tensas and Concordia. 

He pointed out that the agricultural 
economy of the area would be vitality 
affected by future national farm pro- 
grams now being drafted. Guthrie urged 
the directors to give immediate consid- 
eration to the job of selecting competent 
and interested persons in each parish to 
serve on the various committees. 











MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-setling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 
best-seller? 
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WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 
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In Unregulated Areas 





Ginners Aiding Pink 
Bollworm Program 


@ NEW PLAN for Texas is de- 
signed to encourage early de- 
struction of cotton stalks. 


Many Texas ginners are cooperating 
with USDA’s Pink Bollworm Control 
Project and Texas Department of Agri- 
culture in a program of early closing of 
gins in areas not under pink bollworm 
quarantine. 

Purpose of the program is to aid the 
control of pink bollworms and other 
pests and return organic matter to the 
soil by encouraging earlier completion 
of harvesting and plowing under of cot- 
ton stalks. 

Ed Bush, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, and C. L. Walker, Temple, a leader 
in ginners’ and crushers’ activities, 
worked closely with Texas Commission- 
er of Agriculture John C. White and 
R. W. White of USDA in developing the 
program. 

Ginners who are cooperating in the 
program know that they not only are aid- 








ing insect control and condition of the 
soil, but also are avoiding operating at 
a loss at the end of the season. 

Prominently displayed at the gins that 
are following the plan are colored post- 
ers addressed to cotton farmers and 
saying: 

“Your Texas and federal pink boll- 
worm laws are being enforced for your 
protection. 

“Your cooperation is needed in pro- 
tecting the cotton industry in Texas. 
Late planted cotton is necessarily a late 
crop—therefore a late-harvested crop 
which promotes the spread of the pink 
bollworm. The dates listed below have 
been recommended to Texas Department 
of Agriculture by local farmers, ginners, 
professional agricultural workers and 
other persons interested in the cotton 
industry. 

“This gin will close (date filled in) in 
agreement with the Texas Department 
of Agriculture and USDA Pink Bollworm 
Control Project.” 

The posters also urge farmers to co- 
operate with pink bollworm preventive 
measures in all areas because: 
in all areas because: 

1. Early plow-up cuts off pink boll- 
worm food supply. 

2. Other cotton insect pests are re- 
duced. 

: Organic matter is returned to the 
soil. 

Many other cotton states are actively 
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Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


Does your gin need to remove more sticks, 
green leaf, grass, motes and pin trash to make 
Then you need these 
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4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
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working to encourage early destruction 
of cotton stalks this season as a means 
of controlling pests next year and im- 
proving the condition of soil. 
Furthermore, Ted Welchert, Arizona 
Extension agricultural engineer, pointed 
out in a recent release, thorough plowing 
under of stalks will aid weed control 
and proper placement of fertilizers next 
season. Old stalks left standing on idle 
land in Arizona, he added, may keep on 
living and sprout next spring, acting as 
sources of infection for such cotton 
plant diseases as angular leaf spot. 


@ New Standards for 
Cotton Proposed 


USDA has announced proposed official 
cotton standards for fiber fineness and 
maturity under cotton futures provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code, including 
proposed revisions of regulations to pro- 
vide Micronaire determinations of fiber 
fineness and maturity. 


Details of the proposal appeared in the 
Federal Register of Sept. 28. Anyone 
wishing to submit a statement regard- 
ing the proposal may do so before Oct. 
31, sending the information to Director, 
Cotton Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington, 25. 


The proposed official standards for 
fiber fineness and maturity would be 
the measure of such qualities, in com- 
bination, provided by use of the Micro- 
naire instrument, model 60600. 

The proposed amendments to cotton 
futures regulations would provide Mi- 
cronaire determinations of fiber fine- 
ness and maturity, upon request, for 
samples submitted to USDA for certifi- 
cation for delivery on cotton futures 
contracts. Such determinations would be 
made in accordance with the official 
cotton standards of the U.S. for fiber 
fineness and maturity of American up- 
land cotton. 

A person having cotton certificated 
could file a request for Micronaire de- 
termination at the same time classifica- 
tion for grade and staple length is re- 
quested or at any time within seven bus- 
iness days following the date of classi- 
fication of the cotton. A receiver of cot- 
ton on futures could file a request for 
Micronaire determination any time with- 
in seven business days following the 
date of delivery of the cotton class cer- 
tificates to him. 

Official Micronaire determinations 
would not be subject to review and only 
one determination would be made on 
each sample, whether requested by a ten- 
derer or receiver of cotton. Under the 
proposed regulations, official Micronaire 
determinations would not be mandatory. 

A portion of the sample submitted for 
grade and staple classification would be 
used by the Department in making Mi- 
cronaire determinations. 

Official Micronaire determinations 
made by Department employees would 
be certified on the warehouse receipts 
covering the cotton. 

The fee for Micronaire determination 
would be 10 cents per sample when the 
request for the service is made at the 
same time as a request for original or re- 
view classification and covers all sam- 
ples for which classification is requested, 
except those on which an official Mi- 
cronaire determination has been made 
previously. Under all other conditions 
the fee for Micronaire determination 
would be 25 cents per sample. 
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@ New Producer Group 
Lists Objectives 


OBJECTIVES of the American Cotton 
Producers’ Associates, organized recent- 
ly in Memphis, have been announced by 
Alan Patteson, Jonesboro, Ark., presi- 
dent. Ed Jones, executive vice-president, 
Tennessee Agricultural Council, is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the new group; with 
headquarters in Memphis. 

Sponsors of the organization include 
Delta Council, Louisiana Delta Council, 
Agricultural Council of Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Council and Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers’ Association. 

Patteson said that the producer or- 
ganization will seek: 

To protect and promote the interests 
of U.S. cotton producers; 

To foster improvement of the condi- 
tions under which U.S. cotton is pro- 
duced and sold; 

To encourage standardization and im- 
provement in the quality of cotton and 
cottonseed ; 

To cooperate with and support estab- 
lished organizations in the cotton indus- 
try and general agricultural organiza- 
tions in the U.S. and in any foreign 
country in finding and pursuing rea- 
sonable and appropriate approaches to 
problems of mutual interest; 

To cooperate with all departments and 
agencies of state and federal govern- 
ments charged with any responsibilities 
relating to cotton, cottonseed, and their 
products and to prices and regulatory 
measures, so long as such measures are 
in the interest of cotton producers; 

To provide an additional medium of 
information for American cotton pro- 
ducers; 

To examine and study national poli- 
cies at the times when they are being 
formulated, and to advise cotton produc- 
ers as to the probable effects of these 
policies on conditions under which cot- 
ton and cottonseed are produced and 
sold in the U.S. and in foreign coun- 
tries; and 

To do everything else that may seem 
reasonable and appropriate for improv- 
ing the conditions under which U.S. 
cotton and cottonseed are produced and 
sold, and for promoting the welfare and 
protecting the interests of cotton pro- 
ducers of the U.S., provided, however, 
that this corporation will not engage in 
the business of buying or selling cotton 
or cottonseed or their products. 

The new cotton producers’ association 
will be governed by a board of directors 
composed of five members from each 
affiliated organization. 


1,307,000-Bale Crop 
Forecast on Plains 


Prospects at the end of September 
indicated a cotton crop of 1,307,000 
bales in 20 counties on the South Plains 
of Texas, according to an estimate is- 
sued by Lubbock Cotton Exchange. This 
was 5,000 bales below the Sept. 1 esti- 
mate. 

By counties, the estimated production 
was as follows: Bailey 55,000, Borden 
5,000, Briscoe 16,500, Castro 51,000, 
Cochran 40,000, Crosby 83,000, Dawson 
70,000, Deaf Smith 7,500, Floyd 64,000, 
Gaines 30,000, Garza 17,000, Hale 145,- 
000, Hockley 135,000, Lamb 145,000, Lub- 
bock 205,000, Lynn 82,000, Parmer 44,- 
000, Swisher 45,000, Terry 54,000, and 
Yoakum 13,000. 


Production of Paper Shows 
Sharp Increase in South 


Production of paper, which competes 
with cotton in many markets, has doub- 
led since 1939 and most of the increase 
has been in the South, a survey by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
indicates. 

Paper output this year is expected to 
be twice the total of 13,510,000 tons 
produced in 1939. The volume coming 
from the South has increased 6,600,000 
tons during the period. 

Major expansion in paper has been in 
the grades used for utility purposes, 
such as kraft paper, paperboard, etc. 


Group Making October 
Cotton Tour of Egypt 


A group from the International Feder- 
ation of Cotton and Allied Textile In- 
dustries is making a study tour of 
Egypt this month at the invitation of 
that government. 

The group will make a survey on the 
improvement in the quality of Ashmouni 
cotton. The tour will include one of 
Egypt’s largest spinning and weaving 
mills and the Alexandria cotton futures 
market. 





University of Texas Host 
To German Mill Men 


Cotton Economic Research of the Un- 
iversity of Texas was host on Sept. 21 
to a group of mill owners, managers and 
engineers from West Germany and the 
Netherlands. 


The group is on tour of the U.S. and 
plans to visit mills in the southern and 
southeastern states before returning 
home in about three weeks. Their trip 
to Austin was prompted by their inter- 
est in the work being done by Dr. A. B. 
Cox and his associates in Cotton Eco- 
nomic Research in cotton merchandising 
as it relates to better uses of cotton. 

Of special interest to the visitors was 
the work being done on classification of 
cotton and the calibration program de- 
signed to get domestic and foreign lab- 
oratories on the same level of operation. 
The calibration program is now known 
throughout the world and is considered 
of vital importance to merchants and 
mills in the system of modern merchan- 
dising of cotton. 


@ RAY PROVOST, Producers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., discussed 
ginning Sept. 28 at a meeting of the cot- 
ton department of Fresno County Farm 
Bureau. 
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The New Trouble-Free 
Zeig Universal Travelling Telescope 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


Hearne, Texas 


Phone 504 
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Look at the Bie f | 


when you buy blowers 


Economical and dependable perform- 
ance in pneumatic conveying demands 
these Big 4 essentials in your blowers. 
You'll always be sure if you insist upon 
R-C Rotary Positive Blowers . . . the 
choice of leading manufacturers and 
operators of cotton gin equipment.Send 
for details in new Bulletin No. AF-154. 


C)) Ploors-flonnensviite nowen 


A DIVIS ON OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC 


Connersville, Indiana 














"Hie LUBRICANT 
INCREASED CHAIN 
LIFE 4 TIMEC’ 


—says FASTERFAT, Division of 








National Sea Products Limited 


V. / 
“Two years ago we switched 


from the lubricant we were then 
using to your LUBRIPLATE, and we are 
pleased to inform you that we have had 
very excellent satisfaction from its use. 
High speed silent chains on the drives of 
our fish meal cookers, which were for- 
merly worn out in about six months, are 
still in service after two years.” 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE Grease AND 
FLUID TYPE LUBRICANTS WILL 
IMPROVE ITS OPERATION AND 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 























LUBRIPLATE is available 
in grease and fluid densi- 
ties for every purpose... 
LUBRIPLATE my 
MOTOR OIL meets today’s 
exacting requirements for 
gasoline and diesel 
engines. 


LUBRIPLATE 


. MOTOR Olt 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Send for 
free “‘LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK’... a 
valuable treatise on lubrication. Write 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
or Toledo 5, Ohio. 


——. 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT 














Grouping Works for 
New Mexico Gin 


MARSHALL THOMPSON 
describes system used to im- 
prove lint quality in Mesilla 
Park operations. 


@ SEED COTTON GROUPING, 
advocated by the National Cotton 
Council and others as a means of 
avoiding underdrying or overdrying 
and preserving cotton quality, has 
worked for the cooperative gin at 
Mesilla Park, Here’s what 
Manager Marshall Thompson says 
about a plan which was described 
in detail in The Press of Aug. 13: 

“We don’t have a perfect system 
of grouping, but we never gin less 


cleaning systems. 


of feed, etc.” 





than 10 bales of machine-picked cotton in a lot and usually run 20 to 25. 
This gives us sufficient volume to justify adjustments of our drying and 


“We also group according to variety when there is a difference in their 
ginning performance. We handle both Pima 32 and the new S-1 on our 
roller gin, but run them separately because they require a different rate 











e Fats Supply Will 
Continue Large 


THE 1955-56 marketing year for oil- 
seeds and their products, as well as 
other fats, is expected to be another 
season of large supplies, USDA says 
in a summary of the fats and oils situa- 
tion. The sharp reduction in stocks at 
the beginning of the marketing period 
is offset by increased production. 

Total disappearance of all food fats 
increased far more during the past 12 
months than production, the Depart- 
ment points out. There were gains in 
domestic consumption and in exports, 
which were about 35 percent heavier 
than a year earlier. Domestic disappear- 
ance of food fats has been about six 
percent above the previous season, and 
stocks have declined approximately 40 
percent from the record level of a year 
ago. 


e Cottonseed—The indicated cottonseed 
crop of about 5,300,000 tons would be 
the smallest since 1950, but prices of 
cottonseed and its products are expected 
to average lower than in the 1954-55 
season, USDA adds. 

“Present prices for meal are about $10 
per ton less than a year ago and are 
likely to continue lower through the 
winter,” the report said; and “prices for 
cottonseed oil probably will continue 
lower, at least through most of the win- 
ter, as supplies of all food fats probably 
will be ample.” 

Linter prices are expected to average 
near last season’s level—which was the 
lowest since 1939. This season’s produc- 
tion plus imports should be smaller than 
domestic consumption and exports. 


e Soybeans — Although soybean pros- 
pects have deteriorated in recent weeks, 
this year’s output still is likely to reach 
another record high. Crushings this sea- 
son are indicated at around 270 million 
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bushels, and USDA expects exports to be 
well above last season’s 60 million bush- 
els, so that the carryover at the end 
of the 1955-56 season should not be 
excessive. 


e Flaxseed—Supplies of flaxseed are ex- 
pected to be about 12 million bushels 
in excess of domestic use, and the De- 
partment does not expect any reduction 
in stocks of flaxseed and linseed oil 
during the 1955-56 season. 

Prices of flaxseed dropped in the early 
part of this season but “there could 
be some strengthening” later if enough 
flaxseed goes into exports or the support 
program. 
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@ Current U.S.-German 


Oil Trade Improved 


WESTERN GERMANY is the world’s 
biggest market for fats and oils (first 
is the United Kingdom, which imports 
largely from its own sources). Germany 
depends on imports for more than half 
of its edible fats and oils and nearly all 
of its industrial ones, according to re- 
ports from the American Embassy, 
Bonn. 

Due to vigorous industrial develop- 
ment, Germany’s living standards are 
being restored to prewar levels; there is 
demand backed by purchasing power, 
for most types of oils and fats, both ed- 
ible and industrial. This spring Western 
Germany removed quantitive restrictions 
on a number of these commodities, in- 
cluding soybeans and others of great in- 
terest to U.S. producers and exporters. 

Before the war German oil milling 
was concentrated in the ports and along 
the water routes of the west. Conse- 
quently, the division of the country by 
the Iron Curtain left the present fed- 
eral republic with a large excess milling 
capacity. This has tended to strengthen 
the policy of importing seeds rather 
than oils—a policy which has _ handi- 
capped U.S. exports of vegetable oils, 
especially cottonseed oil. There is little 
prospect of change, since even in 1954 
a good year for imports—total process- 
ing utilized only 45 percent of the exist- 
ing capacity. The three most important 
oilseeds processed, in order of volume, 
were soybeans, copra and palm kernels. 
These accounted for 77 percent of total 
processing, USDA reports. 

For the individual edible fats, the de- 
gree of import dependence varies wide- 
ly. Western Germany is very nearly 
self-sufficient in butter. However, for 
the ingredients of margarine, shorten- 
ing and table oil, Western Germany is 
almost completely dependent on imports. 

The Federal Ministry of Economics 
estimated an over-all increase of five to 
eight precent for 1954 in industry’s con- 
sumption of agricultural and marine fats 
and oils. The market for industrial fats 
and oils, which depends on the con- 
sumption of finished commodities, is 
benefitting from production increases in 
all the major industries concerned and 
is improving along with the over-all rise 
in purchasing power and living stand- 
ards. 

Building and construction activity 
continues high, and current housing con- 
struction is approaching a record. This 
means increased consumption of paint, 
lacquer, varnish and linoleum, all large 
users of drying oils. Germany’s increas- 
ed production of fatty acids, in addition, 
is consuming more inedible tallow. 





e Imports Regulated—Fats and oils, like 
most other U.S. farm products, have 
stood at a disadvantage because of 
trade restrictions imposed against the 
dollar area by the German government, 
which finds it advantageous to divert 
trade toward those countries that are 
Germany’s best customers. 

Imports of butter and other edible fats, 
such as lard, margarine and cooking 
fats, are controlled on the basis of the 
Milk and Fat Marketing Law, enacted 
in late 1950, which gives the government 
monopoly powers over trade in that com- 
modity field. The devices for control are 
licenses and “sluice-gate provision,” 
which give the Import and Storage 
Agency prior right to take over or deny 
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entry to, these exports. Oilseeds and 
vegetable oils not thus controlled were 
subject to license for imports from the 
dollar area, like all other products not 
liberalized. Effective May 28, 1955, how- 
ever, oilseed and raw vegetable oils for 
industrial uses were removed from the 
list of quantitatively controlled imports. 

When the government decides that it 
will permit direct purchases of non- 
liberalized dollar items, it publishes an 
“import announcement,” specifying the 
commodities and permissible sources as 
well as such things as quality specifi- 
cations and delivery dates. License ap- 
plications are then submitted by impor- 
ters and, if approved, lead to final con- 
tracts. 

U.S. representatives abroad have ob- 
tained more liberal administrative treat- 
ment for certain controlled commodities, 
especially lard. On Dec. 31, 1954, the 
government announced open tender im- 
ports of U.S. lard against government- 
allocated “free dollars” to a value of $6 
million. This allocation was increased 
several times, and 1955 authorizations 
are expected to surpass $13 million— 
nearly double 1954’s lard imports of 
$7.5 million. 


e Requirements Larger—Total edible fat 
requirements for 1955 are estimated at 
1.27 million metric tons (pure fat), or 
1.6 percent more than in 1954. If West- 
ern Germany attains its 1955 target for 
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— 24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 

"Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 





Federal fat stocks—20,000 tons of lard 
and 40,000 tons of raw materials for 
margarine—it will need an additional 
12,000 tons of lard (raw weight) and 
about 30,000 tons of raw oils or seed 
equivalent. But increased German pro- 
duction due to the surplus of slaughter 
hogs will mean decreased sales possi- 
bilities for U.S. lard and fatback—a 
situation which the U.S. as principal sup- 
plier must face, and which can be turned 
to its advantage only by increased care 
for quality and by truly competitive 
prices. Lard is no longer a “basic” edible 
fat which can count on unwavering con- 
sumer loyalty no matter what happens. 
Anything other than good and uniform 
quality will further reduce the genuine 
long-term demand; and anything other 
than a favorable price spread between 
the price to the importer and the inter- 
nal market price will lead to further 
reductions in sales. 

The outlook for U.S. exports to West- 
ern Germany has been improved by the 
liberalization of the dollar trade in oil- 
seeds and all industrial oils. If Germany’s 
industrial prosperity continues its steady 
climb, consumption of all fats and oils 
—including industrial oils—will climb 
with it. The U.S. probably can further 
increase sales of oilseeds for crushing 
in German mills, and (if U.S. prices are 
favorable) perhaps our sales of indus- 
trial oils also, USDA observers believe. 
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COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


500 South Haskell 


DALLAS (23), TEXAS 


TAylor 0389 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


°° COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


°° PEANUTS 
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WORK at the USDA Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory at Mesilla Park, 
N.M., benefits ginners everywhere, but is especially helpful to the West. 


Cotton Ginning Research 
(Continued from Page 8) 


obtaining engineering data on the prac- 
ticability of such portable storage equip- 
ment and air handling systems. 

Both mechanical handling of cotton 
and certain ginning operations produce 
some neps. Work has been done in de- 
termining what machines and operations 
associated with ginning are the major 
offenders but additional tests and ex- 
periments are needed, before an ade- 
quate evaluation can be made. When 
this phase of the work is completed at- 
tempts will be made to alter or modify 
ginning equipment and operations to 
further reduce nep formation. 

Nep counts are made on the card web 
and consequently do not accurately re- 


flect the number of neps resulting from 
drying, cleaning, extracting, ginning and 
lint cleaning operations. Many of the 
neps appearing in the card web may 
have resulted from handling and ma- 
chining after the cotton was ginned. As 
an aid in determining what machines 
and operations in ginning causes neps, 
attempts are being made to develop 
techniques by means of which neps can 
be counted in raw ginned lint before 
other handling. 

The temperature of heated air enter- 
ing the drying system at a gin can be 
measured and controlled. It is not so 
easy, however, to measure and control 
the temperature of the fiber during the 
drying process, as the air velocity, 
length of time the cotton is exposed to 
the drying conditions and its initial 
moisture content, are all contributing 























good condition, 
gin plant up to date is this 
eotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
all that is needed to bring your 
modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 





| of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 











Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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factors. If fiber damage during alleged 
over-drying is associated with tempera- 
tures attained, drying control should be 
based on fiber rather than drying air 
temperature. Tests and experiments 
therefore will be made to adapt instru- 
ments for indicating the temperature of 
the cotton as it leaves the drier or at 
some other desirable point. 

Surfactants, such as anti-static and 
wetting agents, in some way condition 
the surface of cotton fibers to make 
them more or less sensitive perhaps to 
a variety of subsequent treatments. For 
example, it has been observed that some 
of them influence light reflection from 
the fiber. It is not known, however, 
as to what extent the action of these 
agents are influenced by the physical 
condition of the fiber when so treated. 
Perhaps surfactants might influence 
light reflection from heat or mechanic- 
ially damaged fiber in a different fash- 
ion than from undaniaged fiber. If so, 
a quick inexpensive test especially use- 
ful in ginning research could be devel- 
oped. At least the idea appears suffi- 
ciently promising for continued explora- 
tory work. Surfactants have been used 
at the ginning laboratories for a num- 
ber of years in connection with moisture 
restoration and static electricity con- 
trol research. 

The gin stand doubtless does less phy- 
sical damage to cotton fiber than thresh- 
ing machines and corn shellers may do to 
grain. However, due to the relative high 
per pound value of cotton and compli- 
cated textile processes it is most im- 
portant that fiber damage be held to a 
minimum. Great improvements have been 
made by manufacturers during recent 
years in gin machinery, especially as to 
precision in manufacturing. With such 
modern gin stands to work with, it is 
hoped that, through research, ways and 
means can be found for minimizing nep 
formation and staple length reduction. 
With these accomplishments, the way 
might be cleared for saw ginning extra 
long staple cotton. 

Mechanization of the cotton harvest 
has resulted in an increase in the quan- 
tity of sticks and grass in the seed cot- 
ton as delivered to gins. Although an 
effective stick remover has been devel- 
oped and is in commercial production, 
the problem of grass removal has not 
been solved. However, continued research 
based on promising leads from past 
work, should aid materially in the solu- 
tion of the grass removal problem. 

Contribution in the offing from gin- 
ning research in maintaining the inher- 
ent properties of fiber and seed should 
be of considerable benefit to farmers and 
other segments of the cotton industry. 
High priority projects in other phases 
of ginning at the Cotton Ginning Re- 
search Laboratories include work on the 
control of static electricity during gin- 
ning, reduction of the dust nuisance at 
gins, and in obtaining 100 percent kill 
of pink boolworms in seed cotton during 
ginning. 


Texas Farms Increase 


Texas had more farms in operation 
in 1954 than in 1950, according to the 
Bureau of Census. An increase in the 
size of farms was also noted. 

The total in 1950 was 292,946 farms 
compared with 331,567 in 1954, a gain 
of 38,621. In 1950, the average size farm 
—_ 438.5 acres whereas in 1954 it was 

3. 

















— Presenting 


W. Kemper Bruton 
Blytheville, Ark. 





W. KEMPER BRUTON, Blytheville, 
Ark., executive vice-president of the Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, is a native of Sikeston, Mo., and 
began his business career in 1929 with 
the Missouri Highway Department. He 
continued in the engineering profession 
at Kennett, Mo., and Blytheville until 
1942, becoming at that time resident 
engineer for the Blytheville Army Air 
Base, a position which he held until 1945. 

As a member of the Blytheville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Bruton became 
chairman of the National Cotton Picking 
Contest in 1945 and his work came to 
the attention of the National Cotton 
Council staff. He joined the Council field 
staff in 1945 and became area super- 
visor for the Valley States in 1946. 
Bruton was field representative in the 
Far West in 1947 and area supervisor 
for Texas, Oklahoma and the Far West 
in 1948, returning to the Memphis office 
of the Council in 1949 to do special 
educational program development work. 

Bruton was named executive vice- 
president of the Arkansas-Missouri Gin- 
ners’ Association in 1951. He started with 
only a typewriter and desk and now has 
one of the most completely equipped of- 
fices in the industry. The office recently 
printed and bound the Ginners’ Handbook, 
and has distributed over 5,000 copies in 
the U.S. and 18 foreign countries. 

Bruton is a member of the Blytheville 
City Council, Rotary and Toastmasters 
Clubs, and is vice-chairman of the board 
of the First Christian Church. He and 
his wife, Barbara, have three sons and 
a daughter. His hobbies are coin col- 
lecting and electric trains. 


Vocational Agriculture 


Director Appointed 


George H. Hurt succeeds Robert A. 
Manire as Texas director of agricultur- 
al education. 

Manire resigned from the vocational 
agriculture position to work for the For- 
- Operations Administration in Bra- 
zil. 
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® Uncle Sam Was Busy 
Trader in 1955 


UNCLE SAM was a busy trader during 
the last fiscal year, bartering $280 mil- 
lion worth of surplus farm products to 
other countries. USDA reports show that 
this volume of swapping was more than 
twice the total of $110 million during the 
previous five years. 

Public Law 480, passed in 1954, ac- 
counts for much of the rise in the vol- 
ume of barter contracts. 

Agricultural commodities were deliv- 
ered to 29 countries under agreements 
in operation during the year ended last 
June. 

CCC has announced that it will con- 


tinue to trade U.S. surplus farm prod- 
ucts for strategic materials needed by 
this country. 


Farmer Is Straightening 
River in Spare Time 


Straightening a river is the spare- 
time occupation of Ernest Meredith, IIl- 
inois farmer. Meredith and his two sons 
decided that the Sangamon River, which 
cuts across their farm, was occupying 
too much valuable land. 

With a bulldozer, they are taking six 
kinks out of the stream’s course through 
their place, and they expect to gain 
about 60 acres of land for crop produc- 
tion, adding $6,000 to the farm’s value. 





Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 





Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 
price is so creamy, so diges- 


tible and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH —SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





SPARE MOTORS 


L FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





DAYTON BELTS 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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GET 


what 


YOU WANT... 





As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 


complete service in the Southwest. 
Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 


A. BLL © SLIPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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laugh it off 


Ann—Would you be a bigamist if were 
legal? 
Mary—Oh, I’d just love two. 
eee 


A man who had been stopping at a 
fashionable hotel was paying his bill. 
He looked up at the girl cashier and 
asked what she had around her neck. 
“A ribbon, of course,” she answered, 
“why?” 

“Well,” he replied, “everything else 
around here is so high I thought per- 
haps it was your garter.” 

eee 

He—I couldn’t sleep all night with 
that window shade open. 

She—Why didn’t you pull it down. 

He—Couldn’t; it was at the sorority 
house across the street. 

2 td] e 

A man motoring through a rural vil- 
lage stopped at a country store for 
cigarettes. On the wall was a sign: 
“This store will be closed Aug. 23 on ac- 
count of the weather.” As it was only 
Aug. 15 the man asked the proprietor 
how he could know what the weather 
would be so far in advance. “Well,” said 
the proprietor, “if she rains light, I’m 
going fishing. If she rains heavy, I’m 
going to stay home and work on my 
tackle.” 

“But how do you know it’s going to 
rain?” asked the man. 

“Don’t care if it rains or not,” ex- 
plained the proprietor, “if it’s sunny I’ll 
go fishing or work on my tackle any- 
way. All depends on the weather.” 

e & * 

Wife—Let me see that letter! That’s a 
woman’s writing and you turned pale 
when you read it. 

Husband—Go ahead and read it—it’s 
from your milliner. 

eee 


Two Florida men once started a bet 
to see who could tell the biggest lie. 
One of them began: “A gentleman from 
California—” 

“Stop right there,’ interrupted the 
other man, “and take your money! I 
can’t go ahead of that!” 

eee 

Marriage has been defined as a union 
in which man pays all of the dues. 

eee 

A man was striding happily along 
the street one morning when a neigh- 
gor fell in step with him. “You’re pret- 
ty happy this morning,” said the neigh- 
bor. “That’s right,’ smiled the first 
man. “I’ve finally cured my wife of her 
habit of yelling at me all the time.” 
“And how did you do that?” inquired the 
neighbor. “Well,” said the other, “I have 
convinced her that yelling at me was 
making a nervous wreck out of the dog.” 

eee 


Jones stared in a puzzled way at 
Clark, to whom he had just been intro- 
duced. “You look like a man I’ve seen 
somewhere, Clark,” he said. “Your face 
seems familiar. I fancy you have a 
double. A funny thing about it is that I 
remember I formed a strong prejudice 
against the man who looks like you—but 
I’m sure we never met.” 

Clark laughed, “I’m the man,” he an- 
swered, “and I know why you formed the 
prejudice. I passed the contribution plate 
for two years in the church you at- 
tended.” 










































































































Yee SAFETY ENGINEER. . . 
+ + ht apreciieldy NCCDENT PREVENTION 


Every day more employers are taking advantage of the specialized 
services of trained TEIA Safety Engineers . . . to help promote safe 
job practices .. . to help boost employee morale . . . to reduce the 
number and severity of accidents... and thereby lower their 


Workmen's Compensation costs. 


The Safety Engineer is an integral part of the TEIA SERVICE TEAM. 
Let him help you with your accident prevention program... and 


help you reduce insurance costs. 


Millions of Dollars saved policyholders by Texas’ largest writer of Workmen’s Compensation. 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS 
HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chairman of the Board A. F. ALLEN, President | METIVTDY TVW KAY) ITI 


Service Offices: ABILENE @ AMARILLO @ AUSTIN e BEAUMONT e CORPUS CHRISTI e DALLAS e EL PASO 
FORT WORTH e FREEPORT e GALVESTON e HARLINGEN e HOUSTON e LUBBOCK e MIDLAND HOME OFFICE : DALLAS, TEXAS 
ODESSA @ PORT ARTHUR e SAN ANGELO e SAN ANTONIO @ SHERMAN e TYLER e WACO e WICHITA FALLS 

















HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


NEW PRINCIPLE 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


HIGH CAPACITY 


FOR 80 OR 90 SAW GIN PLANTS. 


SIMPLE IN OPERATION— 
ONLY ONE MOVING PART. 
COMPLETELY BALL BEARING, 
DIRECT-CONNECTED TO MOTOR 
OR BELT DRIVEN. 


Write for Bulletin 





HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sherman, Texas 




















The one Gin HAVING ALL features 
wanted by owners and operators 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° ATLANTA 


MURRAY 


Safety ins : 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. An important feature of the 
Recipro (Government Type) Lint Cleaning Bar 
Assembly is its self cleaning action. The recipro- 
cating action of this device keeps the leading Edge 
of the Grid Bars clean, and also eliminates possi- 
bility of trash building up on top of Nozzle. It is a 
completely new Gin, of much heavier design, and 
requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


MEMPHIS we FRESNO 























